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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 





THE NATURE OF FEELING AND WILL AND 
THEIR RELATIONS.’ 


BY PROFESSOR WILBUR M. URBAN, 
Trinity College. 


1. THE PROBLEM. 


The problem of feeling and will and the nature of their 
relations is perhaps the most difficult within the entire field of 
psychological analysis. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
for nowhere is it more important that the distinction between 
appreciative and non-appreciative description should be realized 
and a true theory of their relations formed, and nowhere is there 
such confusion on these points as precisely in this sphere.’ 

To illustrate my point in detail, the distinction between feel- 


‘In two recent articles entitled Definition and Analysis of the Consciousness 
of Value, PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, Vol. XIV., Nos. 1 and 2, a definition of 
feelings of value and an analysis of the different modes of worth experience 
were developed which, as was explicitly stated, presupposed a theory of Feeling 
and Will not fully given in those papers. The present article, while in a sense 
an independent discussion, nevertheless serves to answer certain questions left 
uusolved in those studies. 

? The consequence has been the widely divergent analyses with which psy- 
chologists have been scandalized. The original distinctions within this sphere 
were made from the appreciative point of view because analysis of feeling and will 
first begar with the worth problem (Plato and Aristotle and later the English 
Utilitarians). As the original interest became secondary to that of non-appre- 
ciative description, the distinctions developed in appreciative description, when 
the meaning of the feeling, 7. ¢., its presuppositions, was taken into account, 
were applied without reflection to hypothetical feeling abstracted from its 
presuppositions. Tradition was all powerful here (for we are naturally conser- 
vative in all that affects the feeling and worth side of experience), and when at 
last independence of analysis appeared, the question of the retention or elimi- 
nation of these distinctions seems to have been determined largely by personal 
inclination rather than by considerations of scientific method, and hence again 
the divergence in analyses. 
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ing as passive and will as active is an appreciative distinction. 
One concrete attitude is relatively more passive with reference 
to its meaning in a series of attitudes, with reference to what 
succeeds or precedes; but when we abstract from the meaning 
of the attitude and apply the distinction to hypothetical content, 
it involves us, we shall find, if it is made absolute, in contradic- 
tions, and is far from representing the facts. The distinctions 
between affect, impulse, desire, wish and will are primarily 
appreciative, made with reference to the meanings of the atti- 
tude and, as we shall see later, go back to certain cognitive 
differences in presuppositions. And finally, the distinction 
pleasantness-unpleasantness, and its selection as the dominant 
in the feeling complex or attitude to the exclusion of other 
aspects, is one which has been determined largely by apprecia- 
tive purposes, 2. é., it is the abstract aspect which appears empha- 
sized when the attitude (subjective) is transformed into a state, 
as object of another attitude. Now when these appreciative 
distinctions, which are largely concerned with the intent of an 
attitude rather than with the content of a state, are taken to 
apply to content from which meaning has been abstracted, in- 
teresting difficulties and contradictions arise. When the distinc- 
tions between passive and active, and feeling and conation (will), 
are taken as non-appreciative ultimate distinctions, we have a 
dualism in affective-volitional meaning which the several dif- 
ferent dualistic theories seek to bridge by establishing relations 
of causal determinism between the two aspects. One finds 
feeling, as a distinct element (passive pleasantness or unpleas- 
antness), the necessary antecedent of all conation; another, 
giving the primacy to conation, finds in the passive feeling the 
sign of the satisfaction or arrest of some antecedent active im- 
pulse or desire; or, finally, the dualism may be pressed so far 
(as in the recent work of Schwartz) as to admit the existence of 
volition without feeling. 

The extent to which these fundamental conceptions color all 
worth analysis and theory is obvious. Psychological hedonism, 
with its incapacity to explain a good part of worth experience, 
is the result of the first. A theory which is unable to include 
the esthetic in the sphere of worths is the result of the second. 
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From the third we get the strained formalism of Kant and 
Schwartz. In view of these difficulties, no theory of feeling 
and will and of their relations (and some theory is necessary) is 
of any value unless it is formed with a clear consciousness of 
the problem involved in the relation of the appreciative to the 
scientific description of the psychical. 

There are two views which have been formed with this clear 
consciousness of the methodological presuppositions involved. 
On the one hand, Meinong tells us, to take him as typical, 
the relation of feeling and will can only be determined from the 
worth standpoint, while Wundt, to take him again as typical, 
looks upon the distinctions introduced from the point of view 
of worth analysis, such as the distinctions between feeling, 
desire and will, as ‘ pure logical artifacts, not in the least, how- 
ever, psychical ultimates distinct from each other.’ As a con- 
sequence, the distinction between feeling and will is for the 
former ultimate, while for Wundt’s monistic theory, there is a 
fundamental identity (of feeling elements) underlying all these 
retrospective artificial distinctions. 

Between two such divergent views, with such different 
methodological presuppositions, there would appear to be no 
middle ground and yet to my mind both have a relative validity 
and are susceptible of reconciliation. More than this, I am 
inclined to think that the /dentzty theory, developed from the 
standpoint of analysis of content, is the only one which will har- 
monize with the distinctions in affective volitional meaning, 
developed from the worth standpoint or the standpoint of func- 


tional intent. 


2. DuauisTic THEORIES OF FEELING AND WILL. CRITICISM. 

We may begin our study, then, with a brief critical exami- 
nation of those views which, upon the assumption of absolute dis- 
stinction between feeling as passive pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness and conation as active, seek to establish a relation of causal 
psychical determination between them. If the distinction is one 
of content viewed apart from its intent or meaning, then it is 
necessary that experience shall show us either passive feeling 
as the necessary antecedent of all active states which are called 
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conative or, on the other hand, that all passive states of feeling 
have as their necessary antecedents arrest or accommodation 
of conscious impulse or desire, in its very nature, as content, 
different from feeling. 

(a) The first of these dualistic views, in its original form of 
psychological hedonism, was beautiful in its simplicity. Feeling, 
as a passive state, is always an effect of content, sensation and 
idea, and their relations. The aspects, quality and intensity, 
vary with the changes of sensational and ideal content, and the 
intensity and quality determine impulse, desire, etc., the active 
side of consciousness. 

A very superficial examination of the facts suffices to show 
us that, if by feeling we mean simple passive pleasantness or 
unpleasantness with certain intensities, it is by no means the 
necessary antecedent of any given impulse or desire. On the one 
hand we have simple impulses for which there is no such con- 
scious hedonic antecedent. When the impulse to take exercise 
comes over me at a given time, introspection will show me that 
it is necessarily preceded neither by a conscious feeling of 
unpleasantness nor by an anticipation of pleasantness, although 
either may be the antecedent. On the other hand there are 
phenomena of a more developed conation which we have seen 
described as ‘ intensitiless’ acts of preference where affective 
disturbance is at a minimum, and which, if feeling be described 
as passive hedonic intensity, certainly show no such feeling ante- 
cedent. Impulses with the note of obligation in them are fre- 
quently of this character. 

That there are changes in affective volitional meaning (Ge- 
miithsbewegungen, in the broadest sense), described as im- 
pulse and desire, which do not presuppose an antecedent passive 
hedonic consciousness or consciousness of hedonic difference, is 
clear. If we include in feeling other qualities such as tension- 
relaxation, restlessness-quiescence, it is merely a verbal quibble 
to raise any question of antecedent and consequent. We have 
already attributed to the concrete feeling state the essential 
character of the conative side, a virtual acceptance of the /den- 
tity theory. 

This fact, that there are numerous impulses and desires which 
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follow immediately upon presentation and judgment without 
appreciable hedonic consciousness intervening, is, moreover, 
admitted by the upholders of this theory of dependence, without 
however sacrificing the theory. Thus Kreibig speaks of dispo- 
sitional feelings below the threshold as determining impulse and 
desire, while Ehrenfels speaks of desire as determined by feel- 
ing or feeling-dispositions. And even when it is actual feeling 
which is conceived as causally determinative, it is not, as we 
have seen in our previous analysis of Ehrenfels’ worth defini- 
tion,’ feeling as a separate antecedent state, but the feeling dif- 
ference as determined by the object as existing or not existing 
and the feeling disposition of the subject. In the case of the 
impulse to exercise it would be — not necessarily the unpleasant- 
ness of the present state nor the anticipated pleasure — but the 
difference between the two which constitutes the necessary pre- 
supposition of the impulse or desire. 

But it is precisely in these admissions, and consequent modi- 
fications of the original theory, that we see the failure of this 
entire theory of dependence growing out of the separation of 
feeling from conation. Fora feeling which does not rise above 
the threshold is a pure conceptual construction. So also is the 
feeling difference when made the presupposition of desire. 
For a feeling difference can be an actual psychical determinant 


in only two ways: either it is a presentation constructed upon 
two presented feelings and then we have presentations as the 


presupposition of the desire, or else this difference is felt as 
tension or restlessness, as an expectancy generated by the hypo- 
thetical disposition, the active conative moment supposed to be 
determined by the feeling, in which case there is no need for 
such duplication of phenomena. In the latter case then, where 
feeling difference is conceived to be the presupposition of cona- 
tion, it is either not distinct from conation or else it is a purely 
conceptual construction. 

(4) The second theory of dependence, which has been 
developed upon the assumption that feeling and conation are 
ultimates from the point of view of content, is that all feelings 
have as their necessary antecedent some phase of conscious co- 


'Cf. articles already referred to. 
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nation, and that feeling is the sign of arrest or satisfaction of 
desire. Here, again, if conation is conceived to be an aspect of 
consciousness which, as content for non-appreciative description, 
is distinct from feeling, it is difficult to establish a thorough-going 
relation of dependence. It is true that affective attitudes on the 
plane of worth suggestion presuppose the activities of acknowl- 
edgment or rejection, but even here it cannot be said that the 
relation is one of antecedent and consequent, nor can it be said 
that the worth feelings are passive pleasantness and unpleasant- 
ness. But it is by no means easy to include in such a general- 
ization all the phenomena of feeling. There are in the first 
place the feelings which accompany simple sensations, the 
agreeable or disagreeable affective tone of an odor or color. 
There are also the sudden emotions of surprise and fear and 
finally the instinctive emotions, inherited and appearing at first 
without any conative experience as their antecedent. 

As to the first group of phenomena, those who hold the view 
that feeling has its rise in arrested conation insist that even these 
phenomena fall under the general law. So also does the func- 
tional theory in general when it is consistent and sharply distin- 
guishes feeling and conation. Thus, in a recent article written 
from this point of view, unpleasantness is conceived to follow 
upon arrested conation while pleasantness appears only when 
conation is accommodating itself after arrest. States which do 
not contain conative moments are neutral. 

Nevertheless, the difficulties in the way of such an answer 
are not to be minimized. If we examine the reasons given for 
this inclusion we find that they are of two kinds — the first being 
analytical and introspective, the second functional. The first is 
to the effect that it is impossible to get the feeling tone of a 
simple sensation uncomplicated with the aspects of tension-relax- 
ation, restlessness-quiescence, with their suggestion of conative 
presuppositions; the second, the functional argument to the 
effect that the law of decrease of affective tone through habit 
and repetition of stimulus, is primarily a law of adaptation 
of tendency to stimulus, and that, when an odor or tone loses 
its affective tone through repetition, it does so because the tend- 
ency, or need of excitation of the organism, produced by arrest, 
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has been satisfied. When we look more closely at these argu- 
ments, the difficulties referred to appear. Here again, as in 
the preceding theory, the relation can be made universal only 
by going beyond immediate experience and supplementing it with 
hypothetical conceptual constructions. The aspects of tension- 
relaxation, of restlessness-quiescence, if they appear in the simple 
feeling tone of sensation, are analytically separable from the 
feeling as antecedent content, intrinsically different from feel- 
ing. Impulse and desire are not conscious presuppositions of 
the feelings. When the intensity of feeling tone diminishes 
with repetition, it does not necessarily mean that actual 
impulse or desire gradually disappears but merely that some 
disposition or tendency diminishes in strength with repetition of 
the stimulus. The proposition that all feeling presupposes cona- 
tion holds only when modified to read, 07 conative disposition 
and tendency. 

The same reflections hold good for the other phenomena 
of feeling, the sudden emotions of surprise and fear and for the 
inherited instinctive emotions. When, upon walking through 
the woods, I am surprised with the odor of flowers, this surprise 
has as its presupposition no specific experience of impulse or 
desire. Such surprise is possible with relative passivity of con- 
sciousness although, were there complete passivity, even sur- 
prise would be impossible. The situation seems to be that at 
least some general conative tendency toward objects other than 
the flower, objects of presentational activity, must be arrested in 
order that surprise shall arise. The surprise is not occasioned 
by the odor directly but by the arrest of some other conative 
interest or tendency. It does not, however, presuppose actual 
desire. The same may be said of the instinctive emotions. 
| Such affects presuppose dispositional or instinctive conative 
tendency, not actual conation: they are themselves experiences 
which may with equal right, be described as feeling or arrested 
impulse. Finally there is the esthetic feeling in which, while 
conation is presupposed dispositionally, certainly no conscious 
impulse or desire necessarily preceeds. Analysis shows the 
; aspects with conative connotation, relaxation and repose, as 
well as the merely hedonic, but these are aspects of the total 
attitude, not dzfferent states except for retrospective analysis. 
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(c) The conclusion of these reflections is then that a thorough- 
going dependence of feeling, as distinguished from conation, 
upon conation can be established only when we modify our 
proposition to read conation or conative disposition or tendency. 
This is practically the conclusion reached in the examination of 
the theory which makes conation determined by feeling. But 
when we have introduced the dispositional concept, that is when 
we have gone beyond the distinctions of immediate experience 
and supplemented them with conceptual constructions, it does not 
matter greatly whether these dispositions are described as feel- 
ing or desire dispositions. As Ehrenfels wisely recognizes, for 
worth theory — which is concerned with the changes in valua- 
tion and their laws, as determined by changes in dispositional 
presuppositions — it does not matter whether these dispositions 
are described as affective or conative: the laws of valuation 
will hold on either assumption. The conclusion which is of 
importance is, however, that the distinction between feeling and 
will is not one implicit in psychical content, but rather an appre- 
ciative distinction due to the intent of that content. 


3. Monistic AND GENETIC THEORY OF FEELING AND WILL. 


The chief outcome of our consideration of two theories of 
the relation of feeling to will which start with an absolute dis- 
tinction between them, as between the active and the passive, 
is that no thorough-going relation of dependence can be estab- 
lished either way except by leaving the sphere of psychological 
fact and supplementing it with the conceptual constructs of physi 
ological dispositions. If, however, in order that we may fill 
out this relation of dependence, we include among the attributes 
of feeling restlessness-quiescence (which have the conative con- 
notation in them) it is doubtful whether anything is gained by 
this complete separation of the two aspects of experience. The 
‘ /dentity’ theory denies that this distinction is fundamental, but 
asserts rather that it arises only from the difference in point 
of view from which we look at one primary content of conscious- 
ness. My own view is that this theory, rightly understood, 
affords the most satisfactory basis for a true theory of values as 
well as does justice most completely to the facts of analysis. 
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We shall now turn our attention to the development of this 
theory. 

(2) In its most general form, it has been well stated by 
Wundt in the psychological part of his Principles of Morality.' 
There we are told that these distinctions are purely conceptual, 
determined by the point of view from which we observe a series 
of inner events, the flow of consciousness itself being not con- 
cerned with them. ‘‘ Every act of will presupposes a feeling 
with a definite and peculiar tone: it is so closely bound up with 
this feeling that, apart from it, the act of will has no reality at 
all. On the other hand, all feeling presupposes an act of will ; 
the quality of the feeling indicates the direction in which 
the will is stimulated by the object with which the feeling is 
connected.” 

This view is developed in more detail from the standpoint of 
psychological analysis of content in the last edition of his Psy- 
chology. Were the affect (or Gefiihlsverlauf) is taken as the 
ultimate of concrete affective-volitional meaning or intent and 
the affect (which as content, is a complex of feeling elements) 
may be called emotion, impulse, desire and will according to the 
nature of this movement or complex. ‘* The question is no 
longer what specific conscious content the will is, but what as- 
pect an affect must assume to become volition.” This specific 
difference he finds (1) in the character of the end feelings of the 
affect and (2) in a certain meaning or intent of the total affect 
which can be formulated only in retrospective logical terms. As 
to the first point, conation or will process is an affect which 
through its movement produces a final feeling which in turn 
destroys the affect. It is the fma/ feeling of relaxation which 
distinguishes the conative process from emotion. Again, in 
the entire affect, when experienced as conation, there dwells a 
Zweck-richtung which is realized in the relaxation of the end 
feeling. Primary conative processes, such as impulse, are 
affects with this meaning; secondary derived conation, such as 
desire and will, are affects in which certain single feelings and 
presentations, elements in the total affect, are singled out as the 


'Wundt, Zthics, Vol. I., ‘The Principles of Morality,’ pp. 6 and 7. Also 
Physiologische Psychologie (5th edition), Vol. III., chapters 16 and 17. 
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motive for the final feeling of relaxation. This Zweck-richtung, 
which we retrospectively find the distinguishing character of 
affects with conative meaning, arises from arrest. So that ‘de- 
sire is not so much the preparatory stage of an actual, as the 
feeling basis of an arrested conation.” The actual affect which 
constitutes desire may be viewed as feeling or conation accord- 
ing to the point of view from which it is observed. All these 
concepts are finally logical artifacts and not fundamental dis- 
tinctions of content. 

A similar view was, in all its essentials, developed by Bren- 
tano' before Wundt’s present formulation, and developed, more- 
over, from the point of view of worth analysis. His well known 
claim that in a given series of affective-volitional meanings, a 
vital series of adaptation passing from feeling to will (as for in- 
stance the following, sadness, longing for an absent good, de- 
sire to secure it, courage to undertake to secure it, decision to 
act), it is possible at no point to make an absolute distinction 
between feeling and will. Itis rather a continuous series of 
meanings in which these two aspects can be distinguished only 
relatively and conceptually. 

The criticisms passed upon this conception by the upholders 
of the dualistic views are instructive as showing the contradic- 
tions involved in the theories which make these distinctions 
ultimate differences of content. The upholder of such a dual- 
ism must put his finger on the point in the series where feeling 
ends and conation begins. Ehrenfels finds it immediately after 
the first stage of the series. Sadness alone is pure passive un- 
pleasantness. All the others have the active principle of desire 
inthem. But both the superficiality and the contradictions in 
such an analysis become immediately evident. For what is in- 
volved? Clearly, to make the distinction at 47s point necessi- 


'The considerations which were influential in this analysis of Brentano 
were precisely those which we have already taken cognizance of. If feeling be 
taken as identical with passive pleasantness and unpleasantness, valuation can- 
not be reduced to determination of conation by feeling, to pleasure causation. 
Feeling, it is true, viewed merely as pleasantness and unpleasantness, is pres- 
ent throughout the entire accommodative or vital series, such as that described 
above, but it becomes less and less significant in the latter stages where the dy- 
namic tension aspect becomes dominant. Hedonic intensities become irrele- 
vant redundancies and we have practically intensitiless conation. 
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tates the throwing of the emotions of hope and courage from the 
feeling to the desire side of the distinction, as indeed Ehrenfels 
does, and the logic of such procedure would be to confine feel- 
ing to pleasantness and unpleasantness as passive and unspeci- 
fied states. But even if this violence were done to appreciation 
and its descriptions, the superficiality of the analysis would 
come to the foreground. Can we say that sadness is pure pas- 
sive unpleasantness? Certainly not. Already in the relatively 
passive state of sadness we have the preliminary stage of the 
accommodative reaction, the vital series. This is to be found 
in the expansion-tendency of the feeling. The concentration 
of images in this phase of brooding sadness, the expansion 
tendency of the feeling, contains already an immanent activity, 
differing only in degree from succeeding phases of more ex- 
plicit conation. The fact of the matter appears to be that feel- 
ing seems to be mere feeling, and passive, only when we sepa- 
rate it, retrospectively, from the functional whole, the vital 
series of which it is the first phase. Prospectively, in the first 
phase of expanding feeling, is already contained a sense of the 
strength and extent of the conative system arrested, which 
passes without a break over into the relatively more active emo- 
tions, desire and will, acts which follow as the arrest increases 
in strength and duration. From the standpoint of these, the 
initial feeling, viewed as a cause, seems relatively passive. 

If, on the other hand, we seek, as some do, to find the point 
of distinction between the more active affects and decision, at 
the end of the series, the only point of difference that we can 
find is again an end-feeling of relaxation. The origin of this 
end-feeling, and of the characteristic sensations which go with it, 
is to be found in the simple fact that the general disturbance, 
displayed in the series of affects preceding the moment of de- 
cision, has found a definite motor channel in some specific bodily 
movement or word-formation. But to separate this final phase, 
this end-feeling, from the affects which precede it, is again to 
give us a mere torso, an unreal abstraction. The entire vital 
or worth series is one, with a continuity of affective-volitional 
meaning. Each phase may be interpreted as conation or feel- 
ing according to the point of view from which it is observed. 
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(c) The consideration of these two attempts to mark off the 
active and passive aspects of experience —to differentiate, in 
terms of elementary content, the affective and conative phases 
of a total vital worth series — shows that such an effort must 
prove unsuccessful. If we abstract from the meaning which 
the attitude has by virtue of its place in such a series, the dis- 
tinction between active and passive, and with it that between 


affection and conation, lapses. We have in these conclusions: 


therefore, without further analysis, the grounds for our negative 
position with regard ta the dualistic theories of feeling and will 
which find the worth moment in feeling conceived as passive 
pleasantness-unpleasantness or in desire, and for our criticism 
of any conception of causal determination between them. They 
afford positive grounds moreover, for our definition of worth as 
‘ affective-volitional meaning’ and for the view that the worth 
experience is a concrete feeling attitude, in which references to 
conation are always present and conative dispositions always 
presupposed.’ 


4. INTERPRETATION OF THE Monistic THEorRy; ITs RELA- 
TION TO THE DEFINITION AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF VALUE. 


(a) Nevertheless, while this duality, this distinction between 
feeling and will, is not one of elementary content, it is still a 
duality of meaning which becomes fundamental from the appre- 
Ciative point of view. They are two meanings of the same 
general content, but what determines the difference in meaning? 
How is this differentiation to be understood? Our answer to 
this question must be in the general terms of the Identity theory, 


'It is interesting to note that in a recent article, ‘The Nature of Conation 
and Mental Activity’ (7he British Journal of Psychology, Vol.11., part 1) Pro- 
fessor Stout, while defining conation ‘as a complex experience’ which, how- 
ever, contains as one of its elements ‘a simple and unanalyzable element 
uniquely characteristic of it — an element from which the whole derives its dis- 
tinctively conative character’ (which'he describes as felt tendency and which is 
not identical either with motor sensations or affection ), nevertheless admits that 
this felt tendency and affection, though distinguishable, do not occur separately, 
and he proposes to use the term ‘interest’ to express the unity of conative and 
affective characters in the same process. I cannot see that this view differs 
essentially from the one developed here. As analyzed by Professor Stout, these 
two aspects are retrospective abstractions. 
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that is, that the difference can be described only in conceptual, 
logical, retrospective terms. By this it is meant—to make the 
general statement more specific — that this duality, this distinc- 
tion, is one of recognitive and selective meaning. The passive 
or active meaning is one which the attitude gets by reason of its 
place in the vital series and one which becomes explicit only 
when the attitude is viewed in relation to preceding or succeeding 
phases of the series. They are differences of genetic mode. 

If we seek to characterize retrospectively these two modes 
— if, in other words, we seek to convey their internal meaning, 
after the fact — we find that we can do so only in terms of cog- 
nition, by description of the cognitive presuppositions of the 
attitudes. According to Wundt, the special aspect which an 
affect must assume to become volition, is an immanental Zweck- 
richtung, and this aspect can be understood only as change in 
cognitive attitude, not in content. In this connection the at- 
tempt of Miinsterberg to characterize the distinction is instruc- 
tive. ‘‘In feeling,” he says, ‘‘ an object, independent of us, is 
interpreted through conation (Trieb). This 7rzed remains, how- 
ever, as overtone and as a help in apperception of the object, 
thought of as independent, which we judge in feeling. If we 
make the object dependent upon us, so that we perceive it as re- 
tained or excluded, then we experience conation and impulse 
but not, properly speaking, a feeling.” ' Now, to make the ob- 
ject dependent upon us is to assume its existence or non-exist- 
ence, as the case may be, that assumption being motived by 
the subjective control of the disposition presupposed. To think 
it as independent of us (which according to Miinsterberg’s anal- 
ysis, we do when we feel rather than desire) is to judge or as- 
sume its existence or non-existence, the motivation of the cog- 
nitive act being, in this case, a control of a more objective origin 
and character. The significance of this analysis is to be found 
in the fact that the distinction between feeling and will (conation) 
is one which, in the last analysis, is reducible to a difference in 
the immediate functional meaning of a germ content and that, 
when this meaning is retrospectively described, such description 
involves recourse to cognitive presuppositions. 


' Grundzuge der Psychologie, p. 360. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that this difference in 1m- 
mediate functional meaning, though retrospectively describable 
only in terms of cognitive attitude, is really zmp/icitly present 
prior to explicit cognitive acts of judgment and assumption, 
below the level of worth experience — that this duality has its 
germs in the simplest types of organic accommodation and habit. 
The ‘dependence upon’ or ‘independence of’ subjective 
control, which on the higher level is explicitly cognized in acts 
of judgment and assumption, is implicitly felt in the funda- 
mental attitudes of habit, and accommodation after disturbance 
of habit. If we view in this more external way such a vital ac- 
commodative series as that described by Brentano, we find that 
what distinguishes the phases which are predominantly affective 
from those predominantly conative is the degree of inhibition 
of a presupposed disposition or tendency. Whether we call the 
phase in question feeling or will depends upon the point in the 
process of accommodation in which we, so to speak, catch the 
experience. In the Brentano series the first stages are char- 
acterized by the apprehension of the object as relatively inde- 
pendent of the subject (in this case the apprehension is judg- 
mental) — and in introspection they are interpreted as feeling. 
In the later stages, the object is apprehended as more and more 
dependent, until in the last phases, the belief or judgment 
that it will be accomplished enters, and voluntary decision has 
been reached. Likewise, when Wundt describes the relation 
in the statement that ‘ feeling may just as well be looked upon 
as the beginning of a conative process, as on the other hand, 
will may be conceived as a complex feeling process, and that 
the affect is a transition between both,’ he is distinguishing dif- 
ferent phases of one accommodative process. 

(4) With this conception of the nature of the fundamental 
duality in meaning of feeling (as passive), and desire, volition 
(as active), we are in a position to justify our definition and 
analysis of worth experience. Feeling and desire are differ- 
ences of genetic mode, relative differences of functional mean- 
ing, not of content. The worth of an object is therefore its 
affective volitional meaning, and is given in feeling attitudes in 
which there is always reference, transgredient or immanental, 
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to conation. We describe the worth fundamental as feeling, or 
concrete affect, because pure passive affect and purely active 
conation are limiting terms in the series and really exist merely 
as abstractions. But the affective-volitional meaning, or worth, 
of an object, namely —7zts relation to desire and conative dts- 
position as interpreted through feeling — becomes explicit only 
on the cognitive level where accommodation is in the form of 
cognitive acts of presumption, assumption and judgment. It is 
the actualization of the dispositional tendency, either in feeling 
or desire, through these cognitive acts, which gives to the 
feeling or desire that meaning which we described as worth.' 

This leads us finally to the question of the relation between 
feeling and will, of affective-volitional determination in worth 
experience. We have seen from our critical analysis that no 
thorough-going relation of antecedent and consequent can be 
established between feeling and conation when conceived as 
two ultimate content qualities. The only sense in which feeling 
may be said to condition desire, or desire feeling, is that feeling 
always presupposes conative tendency and desire feeling dispo- 
sition. The dispfosrtion is the significant concept in our defini- 
tion. The feeling and desire dispositions are one and the same 
conative tendency and whether, when actualized, the disposition 
will give rise to feeling or desire depends upon the cognitive acts 
through which the object is brought into relation with the dis- 
position, these cognitive acts representing accommodations after 
inhibition of habit. 

The manner in which feeling is presupposed in all phases of 
experience described as desire, and conation is presupposed in 
all phases described as feeling, is well expressed in the second 
portion of Miinsterberg’s analysis already given.’ In feeling 
the conation (Trieb) is present with the perception as ‘ overtone’ 


'Cf. definition of feeling of Value in papers already referred to. 

2 Miinsterberg develops this point more fully in another passage in the same 
chapter: ‘‘Im Trieb ist die Wahrnemung des Gegenwartigen nur ein mitklin- 
gendes secundares Element des Gesamten Inhalts, der sich auf die Zukunft 
bezieht, im Gefiihl, dagegen, ist der triebmassige, auf die Zukunft bezogene 
Empfindungecomplex nur ein farbunggebender Nebenfaktor der Wahrneh- 
mung. Das Gefiihl ist ein Trieb im Dienste der Wahrnehmung, wahrend im 
reinen Trieb die Wahrnehmung sich dem Streben uuterordnet.”” (Grundziige, 


p. 361.) 
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as part of the meaning, as means of interpreting the situation. 
With equal right it may be said that in the predominantly pas- 
sive experience which we call feeling, conation is present (in the 
transgredient and immanental references) as overtone, as part 
of the meaning of the feeling. The various modes of this 
meaning we have already analyzed in the earlier articles. 
The importance of this entire conception lies in the fact that it 
disposes of that complete distinction between feeling as passive 
and conation as active which, when made absolute, leads to the 
dualistic conceptions already criticised and to inadequate con- 
ceptions of worth determination. It enables us to look upon the 
relatively pure feeling and will as limiting concepts and to in- 
clude all worth experience, even the esthetic, under our general 
definition of affective-volitional meaning. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that in this conception 
of the nature of feeling and will and of their relations we have 
a psychological basis for the study of the /aws of valuation. 
The concrete laws of valuation are not reducible to general laws 
of feeling, abstracted from conation, nor of desire abstracted 
from feeling, but rather of affective-volitional process conceived 
as a whole. If we apply the term zx/erest, employed by Stout 
in the connection already referred to, to designate conative 
process in its two-fold aspect, we may quite properly speak 
of these laws as laws of interest, laws of acquirement of affec- 
tive-volitional meaning.’ 

'The MS. of this article was received in September, 1906.— Ep. 





A FOURTH PROGRESSION IN THE RELATION OF 
MIND AND BODY. 


BY R. W. SELLARS, 
University of Michigan. 


If all signs fail not, the valiant inconclusiveness of philos- 
ophy is giving way. No doubt the lists are still crowded and 
battle cries resound but there seems to be, withal, a new eager- 
ness as of hope long deferred coming to pass. It is, then, nat- 
ural, to enquire to what this is due. If a squire who has his 
spurs yet to win, may venture an answer, it is, ‘To science, 
especially to psychology.’ Now this is not spoken to encourage 
that lusty youngster, for he needs none, his boisterousness and 
self-assurance being, the rather, a cause of anxiety to the poor 
metaphysician who, at times, harbors the suspicion that he is 
pitied by this one of his household as a grey dotard. Be that 
as it may, the rejuvenation of logic which promises so much, 
in the way of a clarifying of our categories, appears to be the 
result of the stimulus of social intercourse with psychology and 
scientific methodology. (Cf. Baldwin’s Thought and Things 
which Angell describes as ‘a striking example of functional 
psychology evolving into logic.’ The Studies in Logical Theory 
might be spoken of in similar terms.) 

With this as a sort of philosophical palinode, giving due 
notice of my peaceful intentions, may I advance a criticism of 
some recent tendencies by way of orientation? I shall put it 
in the form of a question. May not function win out at the 
expense of structure through the erection of a false antithesis 
between them? Reconstruction, change, experimentation, all 
these are of great importance and deserve the recognition they 
are receiving, at last, but organization is justas real. ‘* Ourex- 
perience is constantly undergoing modification; there are no 
final truths.” Yes, certainly; but our experience is not a flux. 
We build up vast constructs whose complexity only the scientist 
(taking science in the sense of Wissenschaft) can realize. Of 
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course, I would protest against the imputation to myself of a 
radical misunderstanding of pragmatism, such as witnessed to 
in Joachim’s essay on the Vature of Truth. Yet, must not the 
functionalist and, with him, the pragmatist widen the scope of 
their outlook to history and sociology and behold the slowness 
of this reconstruction in many important phases of human life? 
I am inclined to maintain that each individual’s experience is a 
microcosm in the making (at least, this is its transcendental 
idea, as Kant would phrase it) and that advance is not linear 
but a complex process of development, working through organ- 
ization. (Cf. Stout, Analytic Psychology, Vol. II.) That this 
is not contrary to functional views is evident from the following. 
‘‘ Functions, on the other hand, persist as well in mental as in 
physical life. We may never have twice exactly the same idea 
viewed from the side of sensuous structure and composition. 
But there seems nothing whatever to prevent our having, as 
often as we will, contents of consciousness which mean the 
same thing.” (Angell, this REview, March, 1907.) 

Howbeit it is not my intention to engage in general criticisms 
or commendations, which would be as valueless as uncalled for, 
but to re-analyze a problem which lies on the border between psy- 
chology and metaphysics and which, therefore, is of peculiar 
interest to both. To attack this Gordian knot may argue to 
some undue temerity or the breezy rashness of the novice but, 
perchance, it may keep the World-Mephistophiles engaged 
while a wiser spirit outflanks him. My earnest conviction is 
that here is the point where reality is exposed, as it were. Were 
I to need further defense, a recent utterance of a leading psy- 
chologist would suffice. ‘* No courageous psychology of voli- 
tion is possible which does not squarely face the mind-body 
problem and in point of fact every important description of 
mental life contains doctrine of one kind or another upon this 
matter.” (Professor Angell, 27d.) 

In his brief reference to the problem, Professor Angell makes 
such a good analysis of the manner of approach adopted by 
recent writers that I cannot do betterthan quote. ‘*‘ The position 
to which I refer regards the mind-body relation as capable of 
treatment in psychology as a methodological distinction rather 
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than a metaphysically existential one. Certain of its expounders 
arrive at their view by means of an analysis of the genetic con- 
ditions under which the mind-body differentiation first makes 
itself felt in the experience of the individual (Baldwin). This 
procedure clearly involves a direct frontal attack on the problem. 
Others attain the position by flank movement emphasizing, to 
begin with, the insoluble contradictions with which one is met 
when the distinction is treated as resting on existential differences 
in the primordial elements in the Cosmos.” ‘Thus, considerable 
unanimity has been developing of late years in regard to the 
methodological character of the theories of physiology and psy- 
chology in respect to this relation. ‘* Our task in discussing 
their relation is not to transcend a given dualism, but to get rid of 
one which we have manufactured for ourselves by the manipula- 
tion of experience in the interest of certain special scientific prob- 
lems. Hence, as Minsterberg well puts it, we have not to find 
the connection which subsists as an actual fact, between body and 
soul, but to zzven¢ a connection in keeping with the general scheme 
of our artificial physical and psychological hypotheses.” (Tay- 
lor, Elements of Metaphysics, p. 315.) Wundt gives an admir- 
able statement of his own position in his Z¢hzcs and, since it is to 
defend himself against misunderstanding, may be regarded as 
authoritative. ‘* Mechanical causality is thus a subordinate form 
of psychical causality. But in the case of all empirical relations, 
where psychical processes may be regarded from an external 
point of view, these processes may either be assigned to the 
complex of psychical events by virtue of their immediate char- 
acteristics or may be ranked within the causal nexus of mechan- 
ical processes by virtue of their external sensible aspect.” 
(Wundt, Z¢hics, Vol. III., pp. 44, note, and 51.) ‘* The psychi- 
cal and the physical are incompatible only because we have made 
them so in the development of our scientific description of the uni- 
verse. The distinction is a functional one, instrumental to the 
practical ends represented in their methodological demands.” 
(H. Heath Bawden, Philosophical Review, 1903, pp. 315-16.) 
With such agreement, one is, at first, inclined to wonder why the 
problem still remains. Why do some thinkers hold still to inter- 
action, while others vow allegiance to parallelism? Angell de- 
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cidedly hankers after some kind of interaction as he must, per- 
force, since he holds that the mind mediates between the environ- 
ment and the needs of the organism. Ashe expresses it: ‘*This 
is the psychology of the fundamental utilities of consciousness.” 
(Cf. also, his Psychology, Ch. III.) Onthe other hand, Professor 
Baldwin advocates parallelism, yet insists on a psycho-physical 
evolution since he, too, holds consciousness to be no negligible 
factor. (Cf. Development and Evolution, Ch. 1.) There must be 
some ghost here which will not down and, since metaphysicians 
are supposed to prowl about in weird and unseemly realms and 
delight in unsolvable problems, this must furnish a situation 
peculiarly inviting. My endeavor will be, then, to consider Bald- 
win’s presentation in the light of recent definitions of the physical 
and psychical. I hope to give reasons for a fourth progression 
and to deduce some interesting conclusions therefrom. 
According to Baldwin (this journal, 1903), there are three 
‘ progressions’: (1) the ‘ projective progression’ which reads 
projects become personal-pr. and thing-pr.; (2) the ‘ subjective 
progression’ which reads personal-pr. become subject-self and 
object-self; and (3) the ‘ejective progression’ which reads 
object-self become mind and body — the last alone representing 
complete dualism of body and mind. ‘* We find that to think 
of body as presentation is in accordance with progression (3) 
to think other minds with it as presentation and this involves by 
progression (2) thinking of one’s own mind as presentation. In 
other words, it is impossible on this hypothesis to take any 
other than a purely phenomenalistic or presentational view of 
both sorts of objects, body and mind. The procedure which 
involves treating other minds as objective phenomena and, 
at the same time, maintaining the psychic point of view with 
reference to one’s own mind is illegitimate.” (/d7d., p. 230.) 
‘‘It is only in the one case of the relation of one mind to one 
body and that tts own that such a point of view isstill held. In 
the theory of interaction the attempt is made to justify this 
remaining case.” (P. 239. Read context.) Here is where 
Baldwin is untrue to the genetic position he otherwise so well 
sustains. He does not go far enough. On the other hand, the 
psychologist when holding to some form of interaction is seeking 
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to adopt a fourth progression which he sees only vaguely. He 
is really trying to escape from the physical world considered as 
a closed universe, a construction which as Wundt among others 
has pointed out is untenable. ‘‘In consequence, our experi- 
ence of the constancy of objects has crystallized into the notion 
of matter as an absolutely permanent substrate of phenomena. 
It is a concept purely hypothetical in character, but it has proved 
very useful in the establishment of further principles ; and it is, 
in particular, the foundation of all those laws of constancy 
referred to above as giving to natural causality its peculiar 
feature.” (£thics, p. 45.) The very nature of the postulates 
involves, a closed system. But, if the physical and the psychical 
are merely instrumental distinctions in experience, as modern 
logic seems to show, this cosmic character of the physical can- 
not be accepted. To resume: in the third progression, the 
object-self is looked upon as 4/’/B. This is read back into 
ourselves ‘* because the theory requires that the view reached 
should cover the case of the relation of another person’s mind to 
his body and that would mean his mznd presented as object to 
an onlooker in the same sense that his body ts presented as ob- 
ject.” (lbid., p. 232.) Baldwin’s analysis here is excellent. 

Now, what occurs when we move from the psychological 
point of view, as this undoubtedly is, to the psychic? (Cf. 
Baldwin’s Dict. of Philos., sub verbo.) Do we advance toa 
higher point of view, genetically speaking, or retrogress? | 
am strongly inclined to maintain that a new progression is the 
consequence of such a changed standpoint, and I would desig- 
nate it the progression of ‘ duplication.” Each individua! is now 
put on the same basis and regarded as having a unique psychic 
life. ‘* The only states of consciousness that we naturally deal 
with are found in personal consciousnesses, minds, selves, con- 
crete particular I’s and You’s. Each of these minds keeps its 
own thoughts to itself. There is no giving or bartering between 
them. No thought even comes into direct s7gh/ of a thought in 
another personal consciousness than its own. Absolute insula- 
tion, irreducible pluralism, is the law. It seems as if the ele- 
mentary psychic fact were not thought or this thought or that 
thought but my thought, every thought being owned. * * * The 
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breaches between such thoughts are the most absolute breaches 
in nature.” (James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1., p. 226.) 
I advise careful study of these pages. We hear too much of 
experience-in-general without mention of the owner. If this be 
the change that overtakes 47’ of progression (3) how must B be 
affected by it szxce the terms must be on the same level. In the 
third ‘ progression’ B is my presentation, a part of my psychic 
experience, just as J7’ is. With the advance to this new pro- 
gression, 4 must be reinterpreted. If J/’ becomes unique, 
must not the other also? To many ears, to advocate the as- 
sumption of what corresponds to a psychic point of view with 
regard to the body, may sound strange, but, before a too hasty 
decision is reached, let us ask what it implies. Philosophers 
have so long resided in a world of unincarnated sensations and 
thoughts, acknowledging, only in their uninspired moments, the 
facts of death and birth, that the mere suggestion of such an 
attitude may be looked upon as sub-dignitate. The conventional 
horror raised by the term ‘ thing-in-itself’ has prevented a thor- 
ough reinterpretation of it in the light of recent biological and 
neurological facts. It is, however, noteworthy, that here, as 
elsewhere, the heretic is to be found preventing stagnation. 
Professor Strong has argued at considerable length that other 
consciousnesses are ‘things-in-themselves’ and James, in the 
passage quoted, seems to support similar views; at least, his 
pluralism has, here, its raison d’etre. ‘* Another man’s mind, 
then, is in the strict sense of the term, a non-empirical existence ; 
something real yet inaccessible to my immediate knowledge; as 
much so as material or mental substance and differing from them 
only in the nature of that which is inferred.” (Strong, Why Mind 
Has a Body, p. 216.) The criticism one is inclined to pass upon 
Strong is that he did not approach his subject genetically and 
logically. Genetic social psychology would have prevented his 
famous theory of instinctive belief in other minds, and logic, his 
panpsychism. There has been, as a consequence, an unfor- 
tunate neglect of this valuable emphasis on the isolation of 
minds. To return. Must not & (organism) drop out of my 
experience in the same way that 47’ (mind) does? At present, 
there seems to me no possibility of avoiding this conclusion if 
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our genetic postulate is not to be violated, that ‘he two terms 
must be on the same level. Let us cast about, nevertheless, for 
corroboration. 

It is not difficult to discover. That every individual’s ex- 
periencing is dependent on what we call his organism is a com- 
mon-place of neurology and of pathology to-day. I could refer 
to the researches of Kraepelin, Ellis, Flechsig and others, but 
it would be a work of supererogation. Neurology not only has 
proved cerebral localization, but has discovered that conscious- 
ness arises only in a circuit of at least five neurones involving 
the Golgi cell type II. (Cf. an article, Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, where the present argument 
was given in outline, Vol. IV., No. 1.) Now, it would be ab- 
surd to assert that another individual’s consciousness is depend- 
ent on B&B, my presentation; at least, we do not usually credit 
ourselves with creative power of this kind. From this side, 
also, we are, accordingly, forced to admit that B passes out of 
my experience, just as 47’ did. Moreover, B does not, then, 
become part of the second individual’s experience, else would 
his experiencing depend on a presentation in his experience. 
Strongest of all is, I think, an appeal to death. Upon the in- 
dividual’s demise, the body remains. These are trite facts but 
their full significance has not, it seems to me, been recognized. 

If these arguments are correct, a peculiar form of Agnos- 
ticism results which no one, to my knowledge, has developed. 
It will be the further task of the remainder of the article to 
accomplish this, and, in so doing, I hope to indicate the possible 
solution to two very important problems: What is the individual ? 
How can two minds know the same thing? 

I stated that this position leads to a form of agnosticism; I 
might better have said it results in a reinterpretation of the 
word, ‘know,’ and I wish to develop this to avoid misunder- 
standing. As is easily discernible, the thesis is purely natural- 
istic in its implications and outlook and has no place for an un- 
knowable of the Mansel-Spencer variety. We are limited to 
our experience? Certainly; but who would wish to transcend 
it? To those who have understood Hegel the very question is 
meaningless. The real and vital question is what sort of ex- 
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perience have we? In the first place, if my argument holds, 
‘ reality’ becomes a more inclusive term than ‘ experience,’ exis- 
tentially speaking. Once prove that the organism is more than 
the individual’s experience and you can’t stop short of the other 
objects in relation to the body. All metaphysicians seem to 
admit this. The organism is in the same complex evolving 
world the rocks and trees and air and waters are. The indi- 
vidual’s experience agrees with reality in the sense that it 
mediates the individual’s activity in relation to reality. It is as 
a lamp unto his feet. It is adaptive. Of course, the accommo- 
dation must not be limited to the so-called physical world; the 
environment is also social, but the social is sustained by the 
physical, without it, the social could not be made perfect. And 
here I may include pragmatism, giving it its due place in a meta- 
physics. Thus Professor Dewey’s view of agreement as equal- 
ling success must be interpreted by subsumption under the cate- 
gory of ‘accommodation.’ Our universe is a process including 
organizations of various grades seeking adaptation. ‘* You 
cannot get a fixed and definite color sensation, for example, 
without keeping perfectly constant the external and internal 
conditions in which it appears. The particular sense quality is, 
in short, functionally determined by the necessities of the exist- 
ing situation which it emerges to meet.” (Angell, this Review, 
March, 1907, p. 17.) 

This doctrine, if granted, does, of course, give the death- 
blow to naive realism. I do not know how Professor Angell 
will relish the deduction of agnosticism from his thesis of the 
utility of consciousness, but that it points in this direction seems 
undeniable, though the word ‘know’ must be reinterpreted in 
the light of the teleological nature of consciousness. We must 
not demand a sort of knowledge that is impossible, even un- 
thinkable, and then cry out about an ‘unknowable.’ There is, 
first, the selective character of our sense-organs to be reckoned 
with. ‘*To begin at the bottom, what are our very senses 
themselves but organs of selection? But of the infinite chaos 
of movements, of which physics teaches us that the outer world 
consists, each sense-organ picks out those which fall within cer- 
tain limits of velocity. To these it responds, but ignores the 
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rest as completely as if they did not exist. * * * Attention, on 
the other hand, out of all the sensations yielded, picks out cer- 
tain ones as worthy of notice and suppresses all the rest. * * * 
The mind selects again. It chooses certain of the sensations 
to represent the thing most ¢7u/y, and considers the rest as its 
appearances, modified by the conditions of the moment.” 
(James, Psychology, Vol. I., pp. 284-5.) Thus, to know how 
things act and function is all that is necessary. You don’t want 
to intuit some mysterious essence. Naturally enough, as soon 
as the absurdity of the old idea of ‘ knowing’ is realized, one 
will not need to use the term ‘agnostic.’ To know about an 
ionized solution is not to intuit some mysterious reality or have 
a true idea of it, but to know how the ions behave. In short, 
we can handle things-in-themselves; we can tear them apart, 
synthesize them, manipulate them in all sorts of ways, but can’t 
be them. Stout has well brought out the importance of this for 
our knowledge of the world. ‘* He may ideally analyze and 
combine in a mechanical way what he cannot actually take to 
pieces and put together again. He may even assume constit- 
uent elements which are beyond the reach of actual perception. 
* * * Modern theories of atoms and molecules and of the 
motions of the particles of ether are examples of the highest 
development attained in this direction.” (Stout, A/anual of 
Psychology, pp. 505 ff.) Electricity, which is becoming so 
omnipresent, playing an important role in electro-chemistry, 
physical chemistry and biology, is not something to be copied. 
We desire only to know how it acts under certain definite con- 
ditions. It is only in the case of other individuals of like nature 
with ourselves that we can speak of knowing, in the sense of 
content, for we are in the same stage of evolutionary organiza- 
tion. Our agnosticism in comparative psychology in regard to 
the experience of the ant or fish should be instructive. As I 
said in a former article, ‘ epistemology must reckon with evolu- 
tion, for, only thus, can it explain common knowledge by simi- 
larity of organization and relationships.’ 

We have answered, then, tentatively at least, and, by impli- 
cation, the first question, What is an individual? Our con- 
clusion is naturalistic, but’not materialistic, since matter has 
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disappeared and left process. Everything points to the belief 
that conscious-experience is a functional part and expression of 
this individual in its selective relations to other individuals of 
various degrees of organization. Of course, when the grade of 
organization is very low we do not use the term ‘ individual.’ 
We confine it to molar masses usually, though science has a 
perfect right to extend its application. This position agrees 
with the results of evolutionary science, satisfying its prime 
postulate, continuity, andis monistic. 7hzs montsm grants, how- 
ever, James pluralism. As I said in the former article, ‘ dif- 
ferent individuals cannot have experiences, in any sense, nu- 
merically identical.’ Moreover, I do not perceive the need of 
any world soul or absolute to bind them together. The con- 
nection which makes this a uuzverse comes through the organism 
and its responsibility to its surroundings, and, here again, it is 
a relation of functioning, a dynamic unity, with free interplay 
of parts. The higher the grade of organization the greater the 
independence; it is, thus, a freedom which is natural to the 
universe, and which is lawful. This will give a hint of the 
bearing of this hypothesis on ethics. 

There is reason, moreover, to believe that the mind-body 
difficulty in methodology will gradually solve itself as biology 
and psychology determine more the categories of our thinking. 
Body and mind will grow into one another. Habit seems to 
offer, at present, some prospect of a mediating factor, for has 
it not been called, rightly enough, the pragmatist’s thing-in- 
itself? Consciousness was looked upon as mysterious under the 
tyrannic reign of the exact sciences, with their impersonal and 
dualistic outlook, but it will secure its rights under a broader 
and truer naturalism. Organization 7s the scientist's substitute 
for secondary qualities and is coming to its own. This offers 
a way of escape from the merely quantitative. This may be 
seen, in chemistry, in the study of color compounds, in the so- 
called stereochemistry, in recent physics, in the examination of 
radium, uranium and actinium. Physics is, thus, becoming 
evolutionary and cannot escape quality in some form or other. 

The answer to the second question follows logically. The 
identity involved in the common object must be interpreted 
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functionally, z. ¢., ‘similar organizations in similar relations 
will have like experiences’ and will gradually come to recog- 
nize this likeness. 7Z/7s likeness can only be relative since indi- 
viduals differ and cannot get into exactly the same relations. 
Genetic psychology will trace out the process. This is a very 
simple solution, I may be told, but that is a merit. 

But, I shall be asked with some indignation, do you assume 
space to be actual apart from the individual’s experience? Not 
space as an entity or as a form, I reply; still, I believe things 
to be mutually exclusive and in dynamic relation toone another. 
If, perchance, Kant’s old dilemma be brought forward, as vet- 
erans usually are, viz.,— if space is real how can mathematics 
hold? Hence, space must be transcendentally ideal though 
empirically real—I shall reply, it may be 40th transcen- 
dentally real and empirtcally real. Let me explain what I 
mean indirectly. In a recent article, Stout advances the thesis 
that primary qualities are actually more real than secondary. 
He is rather vague and does not succeed in proving his 
point. Incidentally, however, he makes a statement that fits 
in with the position I have advanced, that we can handle 
things-in-themselves and tear them apart. ‘* Finally, how can 
the internal content of a solid be resolved into any possible 
series of sensory presentations. Slice it as you will, you only 
disclose surfaces, not solid content but only the boundaries of 
solid content.” (Aristotelian Society’s Proceedings, 1903-4, p. 
156.) Now, if the organism is, in the sense defined, a thing-in- 
itself and consciousness adapts it in its relations, we would ex- 
pect some mechanism to enable consciousness to shadow forth 
these relations. I suggest that Flechsig’s theory of the two great 
silent areas, frontal and parietal, which are whirlpools of asso- 
ciation, the theory of local signs and cerebral localization for 
the parts of the body will solve this problem. There appears 
to be a sort of correspondence between the nervous system and 
the organism and its environment by means of the distance- 
receptors which tallies with the correspondence between con- 
sciousness and reality. The dominance of the distance-receptors 
of the head is very important in this connection. (Cf. Sherring- 
ton, Zntegrative Action of the Nervous System,Ch. 1X.) The 
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experience of the individual is, accordingly, a ‘ microcosm in 
idea’ focalizing itself in special situations to meet the exigencies 
of the organism in relation to the macrocosm of reality. Real- 
ity bends back upon itself by means of the brain whose terrific 
complexity few realize. 

If this mirroring in consciousness by space of the dynamic 
relations of reality is a valid conclusion, we must not forget that 
our space is usually of twodimensions. We are seldom concerned 
with space above our heads or below our feet. The universe as 
a process must not, however, be interpreted in this fashion as a 
going forward as we go forward. That would be too anthro- 
pomorphic. It is a stereometrical process in which various 
organizations and systems of organizations beyond our con- 
ception are equilibrated, or are mutually conflicting and 
adapting. As a consequence, the dynamic relations of reality 
which stereometry shadows forth in a too passive way, 
because conceptual, appear to me more universal than time re- 
lations. Time strikes one as more personal than space. We 
always tend to look upon time as a linear process, a stream 
with a direction, the past-present-future flow. Accordingly, 
the statement that the universe is a process involves, for 
many minds, the flux-view or else some ‘ far off divine event. 
Hold to this dynamic, stereometrical view of process as primary 
and all that is avoided. But, if space has an infinite number 
of dimensions, may it not have an infinite number of directions 
also? At least two possibilities, therefore, seem to be open. 
Time must be interpreted stereometrically, or it cannot be ap- 
plied to the universe as a process. Without developing this 
into its intricacies, this much can be said, that each ¢rrevers7ble 
‘ process-system’ has a time. Our solar system is an example 
of this. Each conscious individual, also, has his time series 
which he fits into the larger series. We have, then, perceptual, 
conceptual and common time. 

It would be impossible in an exposition of this nature to 
justify my thesis in detail, nor shall I attempt it. Contrast and 
comparison with some current teachings may serve, however, 
to give its general trend. ‘* What, then, is needed, I think, is 
a complete renovation of our ontological conceptions of mind 
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and matter in terms of a functional psychology of experience.” 
(H. Heath Bawden, Philosophical Review, 1903, p. 311.) This 
seems clear enough and most of us, I presume, would second 
the statement but when we find the term * experience’ used con- 
tinually in a vaguely impersonal way, we are disposed to ask— 
Whose experience? Must not ‘ experience’ be conscious ex- 
perience and, if we throw some hypothetical world-soul out of 
the reckoning, somebody’s experience? If this were accepted, 
I would modify Dewey’s doctrine of ‘Immediate Empiricism,’ 
in accordance withit. ‘* Immediate empiricism postulates that 
things — anything, everything, in the ordinary or non-technical 
use of the term ‘ thing ’— are what they are experienced as.” 
(Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. I1., p. 393.) I would restate 
this after the following fashion — In an individual’s experience 
things are what they are experienced as. This would save the 
position from the strange reductio ad absurdum of ‘ Reality as 
Experience.’ For me, truth, experience, and reality are terms 
with different meanings, although, of course, experience is real. 

A recent movement, seeking to reinstate realism, seems to 
confuse logic and metaphysics. Personally, I do not under- 
stand how a functional psychologist, or one acquainted with 
Berkeley and Kant, could be a naive realist. The view pre- 
sented here, is of the critical sort. ‘‘I shall, accordingly, use 
the word consciousness, to mean experience that is essentially 
the private and unsharable experience of one person and [ shall 
conceive such experience which for each one of us is a certain 
streaming of objects of the private type as contrasted with objects 
that are public and directly observable by anyone so far as their 
own nature is concerned. * * *” (Bush, journal of Philoso- 
phy, etc., Vol. II., p. 567.) Now this is, to me, a logical dis- 
tinction more clearly worked out by Baldwin in his Genetrc 
Logic. (See pp. 146-8.) We are here engaged with distinctions 
in the social-individual’s experience and, thus, the soz-drsant 
realists are working out the side of organization neglected by 
the pragmatists. 

I have confined myself as closely as possible to psychology 
and logic. If the progression of duplication holds good, certain 
hypotheses might be propounded which would lead us farther 
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into metaphysics and science. We are in a world greater than 
ourselves and each must say, ‘ De Profundis.’ 

‘*Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

When all that was to be, in all that was, 

Whirled for a million eons, thro’ the vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous eddying light— ”’ 
Yet, the reverse is, also, to be pondered — ** Dues Charidas in 
truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest the son of Aremmas 
of Cyrene, beneath me. O, Charidas, what of the underworld? 
Great darkness. And what of the resurrection? A lie. And 
Pluto? A fable, we perish utterly.” (By Callemachus, Antho 
logia Palatina, 7, 524.)' 

'The MS. of this article was received May 26, 1907. — ED. 
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BY HELEN THOMPSON WOOLLEY, 


Phrapatoom, Siam. 


So influential a voice as that of Stumpf raised in favor of 
what has been long considered a lost cause in the psychological 
world, encourages me to make the admission that for a number 
of years I too have regarded the cause as far from lost, and to 
add my mite to the discussion. I feel different about doing so 
because I am writing in a remote corner of the earth where | 
have no library facilities, and only a few of the leading current 
periodicals, which reach me irregularly and whose files extend 
back but a year or two. If, therefore, even my mite of a con- 
tribution proves to be no contribution at all, but a mere repeti- 
tion, I must beg for leniency. In any case I am well aware 
that I have nothing startlingly new to add. My only expec- 
tation was to bring together some of the recent discussions of the 
problem of affective processes in a somewhat new way. 

The paper which prompted this one is entitled ‘ Ueber 
Gemiithsempfindungen,’ and appeared in the Zertschrift fir 
Psychologie, 1. Abt., Bd. 44, s. I. For the benefit of those who 
may not have Stumpf’s discussion freshly in mind, I will give a 
brief summary of it. I wish to make it a starting point for 
what I have to say. 

Stumpf’s thesis is in general that the sensory affections are 
themselves another class of sensations, codrdinate with those al- 
ready recognized. There are two other views which have been 
held, one that sensory affections are mere attributes of sensa- 
tion, and the other that they are elements of consciousness of a 
different order from sensations. The first view he considers 
sufficiently refuted by Kiilpe’s well-known arguments on the 
subject. The second rests chiefly on three distinctions between 
sensation and affection, (a) that sensory affections seem to be- 
long in the same class with emotions in that both are pleasurable 
or painful, and since emotions are not sensations therefore no 
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member of the same class can be; (4) that affections are sub- 
jective whereas sensations are objective; and (c) that affections 
lack the spatial extension and localization which many sensa- 
tions possess. As Stumpf points out, (a) has no force for a fol- 
lower of the James-Lange theory of the emotions, but he is not 
an adherent of the theory. For him, too, however, the argu- 
ment is invalid because he believes that the classification of 
sensory affections and emotions in the same category is not 
justified. The emotions proper are, in his opinion, distinguished 
by a peculiar ** kernel ” which is distinct from the muscular and 
organic accompaniments, and which is entirely lacking in pure 
sensory affection. The distinction on the basis of subjectivity, 
(6) Stumpf considers unsatisfactory because not verified by or- 
dinary introspection. The ‘plain man’ does not regard pain as 
subjective in any other sense than some other sensations. He 
is entirely ready to admit that the sweetness of an object con- 
sists merely in the way it tastes to him, just as the painfulness 
of another object consists in the way it affects him. Further- 
more, it is not always true that sensations give information 
about the external world. There is a whole class of well rec- 
ognized sensations, muscular sensations from the internal 
organs, which tell us only of the condition of the body itself. 
Finally, the distinction between the ego and the external world 
rests upon a complex mass of experience and cannot logically 
be made the basis for a distinction between classes of elements 
of conscious experience. The third argument, (c) is easily dis- 
posed of since it contradicts verifiable facts. Pain and certain 
kinds of pleasantness and unpleasantness undoubtedly have 
both volume and localization as definite as that of many well 
recognized sensations. Since, then, none of the arguments in 
favor of making affective experiences a separate class of ele- 
ments holds, Stumpf regards it as logical to consider them 
sensations. 

The remainder of the paper is divided into three portions, 
a discussion of (1) pain sensations and the pleasure sensations 
arising in the skin and vegetative organs; (2) the affective tone 


of the higher senses, and (3) applications. 
1. Stumpf of course discards the view that the sense quality 
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of pain is a pricking sensation to which is united an affective 
element of intense disagreeableness. It seems to him that only 
a theoretical prejudice in favor of separate affective elements 
has led to this view. The painfulness of a pain sensation is 
itself its sense quality. ‘‘ Pain is simply painful. The most 
discriminative psychology cannot change that.” If one talks 
of agreeable pain sensations, he can only mean a state in which 
pain and pleasure sensations coexist. Although Stumpf does 
not stop to call attention to the fact, this statement reveals his 
opinion of another of the distinctions frequently drawn between 
sensation and affection—that there can be but one affection 
at a time in consciousness whereas there may be many sensa- 
tions. Stumpf, like Royce and Calkins, evidently does not think 
the statement introspectively correct. Of course if pleasure and 
pain are sensations, there is no more reason why they should 
not coexist than there is why one’s face should not be warm 
and his hands cold at the same time. Very conclusive evidence 
for the fact that pain is a separate sensation has recently been 
furnished by the experiments of Von Frey, who succeeded in 
isolating pain sensations by peripheral stimulation. The exist- 
ence of delayed pain, both under pathological conditions, and 
normally after certain stimuli such as a needle prick, has long 
been known and is additional evidence of its sensory nature. 
Though we have made no approach to a similar isolation of 
pleasure sensations, Stumpf believes that we have examples of 
them in the tickling and itching sensations of the skin, and in 
the sense of bodily well-being. Whether these sensations are 
due to the stimulation of pleasure nerves, corresponding to the 
pain nerves, he leaves an open question. Their assumption he 
does not regard as necessary tothe theory. Certain pleasant and 
unpleasant experiences must be conditioned by purely central 
activities, and it is possible that all pleasure is so conditioned. 
The algedonic sensations leave behind them memory images 
which bear the same relation to the original sensation as in the 
other senses. Kiilpe believes that the important difference 
between sensation and affection is that sensations can be repre- 
sented in consciousness whereas affections can only be reinstated. 
As we have seen, Stumpf questions the fact. He thinks it pos- 
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sible to have a memory of a pain in the same sense that one has 
of an odor, though the power to call up memory images is not 
universal in either case, and images of algedonic sensations 
easily pass over into hallucinations. 

2. The feeling tone of the so-called higher senses he con- 
siders under two headings, the case of excessive stimulation, and 
that of moderate stimulation. The former is easily dealt with. 
Excessive stimulation affects both the specific nerves and the 
pain nerves. The fact is most evident in pressure and temper- 
ature stimulations. It is in accounting for the feeling tone of 
moderate stimulations, especially in the case of tones and colors, 
that the difficulty comes in, a difficulty increased by the very 
slight intensity of the affective experience. The theoretical 
reasons for regarding the faint agreeable and disagreeable 
experiences as accessory sensations are the same as in the case 
of the more intense experiences. The greater difficulty in accept- 
ing the theory is that it is hard for us to so much as imagine the 
agreeableness of a tone or color inisolation from the given sensa- 
tion. If itis merely an accessory sensation, it should be possible 
with effort to form a separateimage of it. Although Stumpf does 
not feel sure that such an isolated image has ever been formed, 
he thinks it not impossible that it should be. In the case of the 
more intense algedonic tone which comes with color and tone 
combinations, and with tastes and odors, some observers assert 
that it is possible to form an image of the affective tone, quite 
independently of the sensation to which it belongs. 

3. Stumpf believes that this view of affection has the advan- 
tage of offering a natural explanation of many facts which caused 
difficulty to the old theory. The complete and partial analgesias 
and hyperalgesias become cases of anesthesia or hyperesthesia. 
The delayed pain sensations cease to be an anomaly. The 
indifferent states cause no difficulty, and the independence of 
affective tone from sense quality is easily accounted for. Futher- 
more the facts known about sensation and the methods elabor- 
ated for its investigation may now become applicable to sensory 
affection. This formulation he also considers more helpful in 
the attempt to give an account of the genesis, both individual 
and racial, of sensory affection. 
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While I have long felt that regarding pleasure and pain in 
their simplest terms as themselves sensations, leads to the most 
satisfactory view of consciousness as a whole, I still think with 
Stumpf that there are introspective difficulties in the way. To 
my mind the greatest of them is in finding any experience of 
pleasure which at all corresponds in definiteness and simplicity 
with its supposed opposite pain. Stumpf suggests tickling and 
itching sensations as the typical pleasurable experiences from 
the skin, but itching is to most people a distinctly painful 
experience, and tickling easily becomes so. The traditional 
view of the two is that both are complexes of sensations. The 
nearest approach to simple pleasurable experience from the skin 
which I can find in my own case is the sensation arising from a 
gentle rubbing with some soft surface. There is something 
akin to a faint itching in this sensation, and it is perhaps what 
Stumpf has in mind as the typical pleasurable skin sensation. 
While granting the introspective difficulties, I still consider 
the reasons for Stumpf’s view as of far greater weight than 
those against. The point at which I find myself at variance 
with Stumpf, which is of course the one I wish to discuss 
further, is that of the relation between the simple sensory affec- 
tions and the emotions. The question is one which Stumpf dis- 
tinctly shuts out from the present discussion, but he states his 
belief that the emotions are quite a different type of experience 
from the simple sensory affections, and that a sharp line should 
be drawn between them. The grounds for this belief he has 
published more in detail in a previous paper to which he refers, 
and to which unfortunately I have no access here. However, 
he does in this paper state the point at which my view of the 
emotions, and consequently of their relation to simple sensory 
affections differs from his own. Stumpf does not believe that 
the James-Lange theory of the emotions furnishes a correct 
analysis of them. He holds that stripped of the various ac- 
companying muscular and organic sensations, an emotion still 
remains anemotion. There is in the emotion of fear a ‘kernel’ 
of fearsomeness which is not destroyed when all the muscular 
and organic sensations have been dissected away from it. To 
me, and to all the adherents of the theory it seems equally 
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plain that the emotional aspect of the experience does indeed 
consist in the mass of muscular and organic sensations. They 
seem to be an integral part of the emotion without which it 
would cease to be an emotion at all. In such a deadlock of in- 
trospective analysis, argument seems to be of little avail. What 
I wish to do is first to state a little more fully the view of the 
relation between emotion and simple sensory affection which 
seems rational to one who holds that Stumpf has established his 
thesis with regard to simple sensory affection, but who also 
holds to the James-Lange account of the emotions; and second 
to point out the general conclusion with regard to the nature of 
consciousness as a whole which seems to follow. 

To one who combines these two points of view the relation 
between sensory affection and emotion is merely that between 
a simple and a complex state of the same type. As I under- 
stand Stumpf’s analysis, the composition of a simple sensory 
affection, such as a pleasant sweetness, is the two sensations 
sweet and pleasant. The total state of consciousness may be, 
and probably is, much more complex than this, but none of the 
other simultaneous constituents are to be considered as integral 
parts of the simple sensory affection. Just how he conceives 
the emotional ‘ kernel’ I do not know, but evidently the stuff of 
which it is made up is something other than sensation. He 
would, I suppose, analyze an emotion into a central cognitive 
content, the emotional kernel, and as an adjunct, a mass of 
muscular and organic sensations. ‘To which of these constitu- 
ents he would assign the pleasantness or unpleasantness of an 
emotion, I do not know. If it belongs to the emotional kernel, 
and is accordingly non-sensational, it is hard to account for the 
common factor between this class of algedonic experiences and 
the simple sensory affections. If it is one of the accompanying 
sensations, it is non-essential to the emotion itself — a view quite 
epposed to all accepted doctrines. 

But pointing out the difficulties in a theory which I do not 
myself thoroughly understand is probably only displaying my 
ignorance. Let me turn to the aspect of the question in which 
I feel more confident, the advantages of the alternative view. 
According to that view there is no sharp dividing line between 
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simple sensory affections and emotions. The simplest con- 


ceivable case of a sensory affection, in the usual acceptation of 
the term, is a pain sensation without organic or muscular ac- 
companiments. It possesses but one quality and that is pain- 
fulness. The next simplest case is a state consisting of some 
other sensation, for instance, temperature, accompanied by an 
algedonic sensation as secondary. Beyond this there seems to 
be an unbroken series of increasing complexity occasioned by 
the addition of various organic and muscular sensations as sec- 
ondary, and by increasing complexity in the central perceptual 
or ideational content, which ends only with the most complex 
emotion. If then we analyze any simple sensory affect or emo- 
tion, leaving aside those simplest limiting cases which exist 
rather as logical limits than as actual states, we find the same 
constituents — a presentational or representational central con- 
tent with an accompanying mass of sensations in which pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness and muscular and organic sensations 
are prominent. When the central content is largely represen- 
tational, and the accompanying mass of sensations is complex 
and intense, we call the experience an emotion; when the cen- 
tral content is presentational, and the mass of accompanying 
sensations not very complex, we call the experience a sensory 
affection. The decreased complexity is usually due to the lesser 
number of muscular and organic sensations. 

Within this series of experiences there are many on the 
border line between sensory affection and emotion which might 
equally well be classed with either one. Consider, for instance, 
the state occasioned by a sudden, unexpected, loud sound. As 
a very unpleasant sensory experience one would feel inclined 
to call it a sensory affection, but in this case there are present 
a sufficient number of muscular and organic sensations to give 
it an emotional tone. A friend who is peculiarly susceptible to 
colors can never describe the experiences they give her without 
telling of the cold shivers that run up and down her back. In 
such cases shall we call the state an intense sensory affection 
ora slight emotion? To me it seems immaterial. In fact, in 
most cases of sensory affection, careful observation reveals the 
presence of muscular and organic sensations which seem to me 
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to play their part in determining what we call the affective tone 
of the experience. 

The question is closely bound up with that of the number of 
distinguishable affective qualities — a question which is of course 
not decided by regarding pleasure and pain as sensations. The 
algedonic sense may be, like the temperature sense, one which 
possesses but two opposed qualities, or it may possess two op- 
posed classes of qualities, though the latter conception offers 
logical difficulties which I shall not stop to discuss further. 

Stumpf recognizes the possibility that the apparent differ- 
ences between the various kinds of sensory pains may be con- 
stituted by differences in the groups of organic and muscular 
sensations accompanying them, together with variations in the 
intensity and extensity of the pain sensations themselves, but he 
finds this explanation unsatisfactory in the case of the higher 
senses. It seems to him impossible to regard the unpleasant- 
ness of a bad odor or of a discord as having the same quality 
as a pure pain sensation. Most psychologists admit that even in 
the states usually classified as simple sensory affection there are 
present a certain number of muscular and organic sensations 
as well as the characteristic quality, and the algedonic factor. 
Many go even further and admit that this group of sensations 
plays an important part in determining the general tone of the 
state of consciousness. Angell in his new psychology (p. 331) 
says, ‘ All consciousness, to be sure, seems to be toned more or 
less by the sensory reactions which arise from the constant over- 
flow of neural excitement into the muscles, and in so far every 
psychosis has an element of emotion in it.’ But they are all 
unwilling to admit that this mass of sensations plays a part in 
determining the affective tone of consciousness. That they re- 
gard as a pleasantness or unpleasantness which must be a single 
simple factor. To make the case concrete—an intense sour 
sensation is usually unpleasant and is usually accompanied by 
distinct sensations of muscular contraction from the muscles and 
glands behind the jaws. The question is, would what we 
ordinarily call the unpleasantness of a sour taste be the same 
unpleasantness without these muscular sensations? To me it 
seems not. In other words the affective tone in this case seems 
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to me not simple but complex. The feat of isolating the mere 
unpleasant sensation from the invariable muscular portion of 
the experience is a very difficult piece of introspection and one 
which we are not often called upon to perform. he unpleas- 
antness and the muscular sensations form a unified group, and 
it seems to me clear that it is this group which we mean in or- 
dinary language when we talk about the unpleasantness of a 
sour taste and insist that it is different from other kinds of un- 
pleasantness. This is merely to apply the James-Lange theory 
of the emotions to sensory affections as well. The affective tone, 
then, of a sensory affection is usually not a totally unanalyzable 
portion of consciousness, just as the emotional tone of an emotion 
isnot. In the cases where there is least complexity there seems 
to be no difficulty in identifying the unpleasantness with the 
quality of a pain sensation. For instance, an intense but local- 
ized temperature sensation is aécompanied by an unpleasantness 
which is readily recognized as of the same quality as isolated 
pain. Insuch an experience as a discord or an unpleasant color 
combination the unpleasantness is much less intense and the 
muscular sensations much more prominent. The unpleasant 
odor nauseates us and the discord sets our teeth on edge and 
makes our flesh creep. Here the identification is very difficult 
and to many seems impossible. The final appeal is to intro- 
spection and an introspection which is most difficult. One is in 
danger of being unduly influenced by the alluring simplicity of 
the view which recognizes but a single quality of pain or pleas- 
ure. Now I do not pretend to be able to analyze completely 
that which we call the affective tone of an experience. More- 
over, as I shall explain later, I believe this disability to be in- 
herent in the nature of the case. Nor am I able to isolate in- 
trospectively the mere unpleasant factor of a bad odor and of a 
discord and assert that they are of the same quality as pain. 
But it does seem to me quite evident that what we ordinarily 
call the unpleasantness of these’ two experiences is in both cases 
a complex, and that it is at least very possible that if we could 
isolate the mere sensation of unpleasantness from the more or 
less vague group in which it always occurs, we should find it 
the same in both cases. The logical difficulty of accounting 
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for the fact that such varied experiences are all classed as pleas- 
ant or unpleasant would then disappear. The case would be 
one of similarity on the ground of partial identity. 

In discussing the number of qualities to be recognized in the 
algedonic aspect of experience, it seems worth while to add a 
word of comment on the experimental method which has been 
employed to gain evidence on the subject —that of recording 
the modifications of circulation and respiration coincident with 
affective states. The work has been done under the assumption 
that pleasure and pain were an independent order of elements, 
but it would have the same application on the theory that they 
are sensations. The assumption underlying the experiments 
seems to be that if it could be shown that a given supposed ele- 
ment of consciousness were accompanied by a constant set of 
physiological changes in breathing and circulation, it would 
establish the claim of that content to be an element. In con- 
testing this view I may perhaps be fighting a manof straw. It 
is difficult to find an explicit statement of it in the literature, and 
some of the more recent work, such as that of Shepard, is clearly 
exonerated from any suspicion of it. Nevertheless, much of 
the earlier experimentation seems implicitly based upon it. A 
few years ago I took the trouble to make a comparative study 
of the series of investigations in question, summarizing the 
results in tables. The manuscript has never seen the light of 
publication, but is still in my possession, and by reference to it 
I can make some detailed statements of results. One series of 
experimenters, Féré, Lehman, Mentz, Meuman and Zoneff, 
Brahn, Gent, and Boggs, find antithetical physiological proc- 
esses in the breathing, vasomotor, or pulse activities, one or 
all, which are correlated with pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
Another set, Angell and his co-workers, Shields, Binet and 
Courtier, Bonser, and recently Shepard and Kelchner, failed 
to find such a correlation." Recently Wundt and his students 
have attempted to furnish eviderice for his tridimensional theory 
by the same method. Brahn and Gent both carried out elab- 

'A bibliography for the earlier part of this series of papers may be found in 


an article by Angell and Thompson, Psy. REV., VI., 32, 1899; and for the later 
part in one by John F. Shepard, 4m. /. of Psych., XVII., 522, 1906. 
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orate and careful experiments. Each one found a set of results 
consistent with itself, and in accord with the theory —three 
pairs of antithetical physiological processes corresponding to 
the three pairs of affective qualities — but they failed to agree 
with regard to the exact nature of the physiological change 
characterizing each of the three affective pairs. Before dis- 
cussing the theoretical interpretation of these results, I would 
like to point out one more fact which is significant, the fact that 
those workers who failed to find the correspondence in question 
were those who used the greatest variety of stimuli, and that 
Wundt’s students who failed to agree about the physiological 
changes characterizing the pairs strain-relaxation and excite- 
ment-depression, used very different stimuli to incite these 
states. For instance, for stimulating excitement Brahn used 
certain odors, high tones, and noises, while Gent used the sug- 
gestion that the subject should try to increase voluntarily the 
volume of one arm. Boggs, who repeated Brahn’s work, using 
the same stimuli, obtained the same results. 

Now in the discussion of these results carried on between 
Titchener and his pupils, and the Leipzig school, there has been 
no question of the fundamental validity of the method. The 
mutual criticisms have been directed merely against methods of 
experimentation and of dealing with the curves obtained. But 
what can be the basis of the assumption that a constant set of 
physiological processes means an elementary conscious state f 
To be sure, we have a general doctrine that two closely similar 
conscious states will have similar physiological accompaniments. 
It is further true that relatively simple states are more easily 
reproduced at will than complex ones. But the question of an 
element of consciousness is a question of absolute, not of rela- 
tive simplicity. It is more than possible that there are in con- 
sciousness certain relatively constant groups of sensations which 
are readily reproduced, and if so they would have relatively 
stable physiological accompaniments. For instance, suppose 
that Wundt establishes his thesis that strain is always accom- 
panied bya given set of changes in pulse and breathing — does 
that prove that strain is an elementary conscious state? Cer- 
tainly not. It would merely prove that it is a relatively stable 
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and easily reproduced state of consciousness. In the experi- 
ments in which the writer participated some years ago, the most 
constant set of results obtained was that for mental application 
to simple arithmetical problems, but that was not considered 
evidence that mental application is an element of consciousness. 
Just how similar two states need to be in order to have the same 
sort of physiological accompaniments, we do not know, but it is 
fairly certain that they do not need to be elementary. I must 
repeat, therefore, that it seems to me impossible that the method 
in question should furnish any positive evidence on the question 
of the content elements of consciousness. 

If one adopts the view which has been presented here, a 
certain remodeling of the general formulations of psychology 
becomes necessary. Stated from the point of view of content — 
the aspect of consciousness in terms of which the discussion has 
been carried out — it means that the ultimate product of any and 
every analysis of the content of consciousness must be sensa- 
tions. ‘To put the matter a little more accurately — when the 
final discriminations possible to analysis have been made, the 
discriminated contents are all sensations. The affective ele- 
ments seem to have met the fate which long ago overtook the 
conative elements. 

Whether or not the term e/ement is one which can properly 
be applied to these simplest discriminable contents of conscious- 
ness is a further question which I should answer in the negative. 
The point has been ably argued by Miss Gordon.’ The logic 
of her contention seems to me irrefutable. An element is, as 
she says, a content which is completely homogeneous and not 
further analyzable. ‘* There can logically, of course, be only 
one final element, since opposites always have a common 
ground.” Now each sensation can be distinguished from some 
thousands of others, and must therefore have many grounds of 
distinction within it. I also agree with Miss Gordon in her view 
that the discriminated portions of consciousness do not exhaust 
its content. There is always present an undiscriminated back- 
ground of which we can, of course, say but little. The usage 
Miss Gordon seems to favor is to apply the term affection to this 
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undiscriminated background of consciousness. With certain 
concessions which, I take it, Miss Gordon really makes herself, 
the usage strikes me as most happy. I should wish to extend 
the term affection, or affective tone, to cover not only the undis- 
criminated background of consciousness, but the relatively 
undiscriminated portion which is with difficulty distinguished 
from it, as well. In so far as we have succeeded in making dis- 
criminations within this affective realm, the sensations revealed 
are those of pleasure and pain, muscular, and organic sensations. 
Miss Gordon seems to have such an interpretation in mind when 
she tells us that ‘feeling is the relatively simple,’ that ‘ there 
are many different feeling qualities,’ and that ‘ an emotion is 
largely made up of muscular stimulations.’ 

If this usage be adopted, a distinction must be made between 
the affective tone of an experience and its algedonic tone. The 
latter depends upon the intensity of the algedonic sensations, 
the former upon the total organic reaction of the organism to 
the stimulus. This reaction frequently involves sensations of 
pleasure or pain, but need not necessarily do so. The distinc- 
tion does away with one of the difficulties in the older formula- 
tion which always seemed to me very great. If the affective 
tone of an experience consists merely in its pleasurable or 
painful quality, then it must follow that every experience which 
is strongly affective—such as a strong emotion — must be 
either intensely pleasurable or intensely painful, whatever else 
it may be. To my introspection, nothing could be a more 
evident distortion of fact to fit theory. The question as to 
whether a given emotion is pleasant or unpleasant is often very 
difficult to answer. It was experimental work on the affective 
processes which first called my attention to this fact. When 
left for some time in a state of revery while the plethysmographic 


and respiratory records were being taken, emotional memories 
or ideas which caused marked modifications of the curve some- 
times occurred. The experimenter always demanded to know 
Somewhat 


whether the emotions were pleasant or unpleasant. 
to my own surprise I often found the question most baffling. 
Anger is, in my own case, the emotion par excellence in which 
the algedonic tone is slight, if present at all. Nor is the diffi- 
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culty disposed of by the admission that pleasure and pain may 
coexist in consciousness. Many emotions, as Royce points out, 
are characterized by their simultaneous presence. In fact in 
my own experience, pleasant emotions, if at all violent, have 
an unpleasant element in the very fact of their intensity. Feel- 
ing myself given over to any violent emotion, even though I 
recognize that it is a desired experience, is in so far unpleasant. 
But there are other cases, notably anger, which are intense 
without being either pleasant or unpleasant, or both, to any 
marked extent. In other words, the emotionality of an expe- 
rience does not at all run parallel with its algedonic tone, as the 
accepted theory requires. 

The classical division of psychological phenomena into the 
cognitive, conative and affective realms cannot, on the view 
advocated, be regarded as based on the kind of content into 
which they can beanalyzed. They are distinguished on the side 
of content merely by the grouping of their constituent sensa- 
tions, presentative or representative. Roughly we may say that in 
states which we call affective, algedonic sensations, and vaguely 
recognized sensations of an involuntary muscular or organic 
type are prominent. In those called conative, sensations either 
presenting or standing for voluntary movements are most im- 
portant, while the cognitive states are distinguished by the pre- 
dominance of the various sensations which mediate a knowledge 
of the external world. But though these differences hold 
roughly and for many states, the fact remains that no thorough- 
going distinction between these kinds of consciousness can be 
made on the basis of content alone. The function of the state 
in question must always be taken into consideration. 

Though the discussion has been carried out on the basis of 
content analysis, the whole matter may gain in clearness by 
being restated from a functional and genetic point of view such 
as that taken in Angell’s Psychology. The condition for the 
appearance of primitive consciousness in the individual is a lack 
of ready-made adjustment to environment, requiring a readjust- 
ment on the part of the organism. At first this readjustment 
involves a general discharge of nervous energy throughout 
the body, bringing about a more or less aimless response of the 
whole organism. On the conscious side, since this is a first ex- 
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perience it is of course an unanalyzed experience. Itis James’ 
‘big blooming buzzing confusion,’ which is nevertheless not 
recognized as a confusion ; it is an ‘ original continuum,’ homo- 
geneous to the experiencer. If we are to name it in terms of 
subsequent analysis, it must of course be called an affective 
state. Itis in fact the only conceivable state which is pure 
affection. As experience progresses, responses to frequently 
repeated stimuli become organized in definite channels of dis- 
charge, while discrimination of content gradually breaks up the 
homogeneity. To the extent to which responses become or- 
ganized and adapted to the stimuli which occasion them, they 
cease to involve the whole organism, gradually lose the organic 
and muscular factors, and consequently their affective tone dis- 
appears. They may finally become reduced to mere percep- 
tions with little or no affective tone. But there always remain 
other situations for which there is no ready-made response and 
which do therefore cause a vague stirring up of the entire 
organism, 7. ¢., astrongly affective state. 

Thus it comes about that within any developed conscious- 
ness we can trace a series of states from slight affective tone to 
intense emotion, corresponding to the extent to which responses 
to stimuli have become reduced to habitual reactions. In so far 
as responses are unorganized by habit, they belong on the con- 
scious side to the unanalyzed background of consciousness out 
of which definite experience is constantly emerging. Discrimi- 
nation within ‘consciousness means the presence of organized 
response on the side of habit. The process of the development 
of intelligence is a gradual differentiation of the cognitive from 
the matrix of the affective, coincident with a progressive de- 
velopment of habitual activities. The primitive man is a man 
of feeling in that he is a man of few discriminations and simple 
habits. 

From the functional standpoint, one or two more of the dis- 
tinctions often quoted to prove the disparateness of sensation 
and affection lose their force. It is often stated that whereas 
sensations become more distinct and fixed in consciousness with 
repetition, affections fade and eventually disappear. The fact 
that affections fade and eventually disappear with repetition is 
exactly what we must expect if our account of conscious proc- 
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esses has been at all correct. As we have shown, responses 
which were at first vague and general, and consequently strongly 
affective, become organized in definite habitual channels of 
discharge, and therefore lose their affective tone. To deal 
with the matter completely, I should have to add that I do not 
believe the truth of the statement with regard to the cognitive 
contents of consciousness. But that would take me too far 
afield. 

A point closely related to the one just discussed, though not 
identical with it, is that the cognitive and affective contents of 
experience are asserted to behave differently when attention is 
turned toward them. If attention is fixed upon a cognitive con- 
tent, it develops and grows richer, whereas an affective content 
attended to, fades and disappears. The classic example is that 
as soon as one begins to analyze an emotion, the emotion is de- 
stroyed. This again is what must be expected if an affective 
content is due to the reflex response of the whole organism to a 
given stimulus. As long as attention remains fixed on the 
characteristic stimulus, for instance, the thing that is making 
us angry, the reflex response continues and we remain angry. 
But suppose attention to be turned to the emotion itself. We 
begin to try to analyze the various sensations involved. Now 
organic or muscular sensations are not the normal stimulus for 
anger and therefore when attention is turned toward them, 
anger ceases. The anomaly which met the old theory in the 
case of physical pain, becomes additional evidence for the cor- 
rectness of this view. Pain is not due to a reflex response of 
the organism, but to the direct stimulation of a sensory nerve. 
So long as attention remains fixed on it, it behaves like other 
cognitive contents — remains distinct and often increases in in- 
tensity. The way to get rid of physical pain is to turn attention 
away from it, and get it absorbed in something else. 

Since writing the above, I have come upon a review of a 
monograph by Rolf Lagerborg, Leipzig, 1905, which leads me 
to think that he has taken the same ground that I have here, 
and has gone much further in physiological explanations. | 
have, of course, not seen the original.' 


'The MS. of this paper was received May 31, ’07. — ED. 
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I wish to give a brief sketch of a course in esthetics for which — 
it seems to me— there is a real demand. I have given this course 
repeatedly and am under the impression that the students who took it 
derived more benefit from it than they would have derived from a 
course following the old-fashioned lines, defining the * beautiful’ and 
the ‘sublime’ and informing the student on the historic development 
of esthetic theory from Plato and Aristotle up to the year1go7. I 
present this sketch of a course in order to call forth criticism and 
discussion. 

By an experimeatal course I do not mean a technical course in 
which the student is taught how to perform experiments and take 
measurements, but a course in which theoretical knowledge is con- 
veyed by the help of experimental demonstrations in class. 

A student who specializes in philosophical studies wants, of course, 
information on the history of esthetic theory. Such information, how- 
ever, can be obtained as well from reading books as from listening to 
a lecturer. The number of students who want such a course is small 
compared with the number who find themselvesagain and again puzzled 
by questions like the following: 

Why does Mr. X enjoy this piece of sculpture which is to me little 
more than a piece of stone? Why does Mr. 7 say that he does not 
care for that picture with which I decorated my study? Why are 
some people able to spend delightful hours in the galleries of a museum, 
while to me the most delightful moment during a visit to a gallery is 
the one when I discover that I am approaching the exit? 

Answers to such questions cannot easily be found in books. The 
student who seeks these answers needs the guidance of an instructor. 
And the course which I wish to describe attempts to help the student 
to find them experimentally, to derive them from his own observations 
made in class. 

It is plain that in a course of this Kind one cannot require the 
student to have any knowledge of the histor of art, or any familiarity 


1 Read before the joint meeting of the Western Philosophical Association 
and the North-Central section of the American Psychological Association, 
Chicago, March, 1907. 
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esses has been at all correct. As we have shown, responses 
which were at first vague and general, and consequently strongly 
affective, become organized in definite habitual channels of 
discharge, and therefore lose their affective tone. To deal 
with the matter completely, I should have to add that I do not 
believe the truth of the statement with regard to the cognitive 
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stroyed. This again is what must be expected if an affective 
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given stimulus. As long as attention remains fixed on the 
characteristic stimulus, for instance, the thing that is making 
us angry, the reflex response continues and we remain angry. 
But suppose attention to be turned to the emotion itself. We 
begin to try to analyze the various sensations involved. Now 
organic or muscular sensations are not the normal stimulus for 
anger and therefore when attention is turned toward them, 
anger ceases. The anomaly which met the old theory in the 
case of physical pain, becomes additional evidence for the cor- 
rectness of this view. Pain is not due to a reflex response of 
the organism, but to the direct stimulation of a sensory nerve. 
So long as attention remains fixed on it, it behaves like other 
cognitive contents — remains distinct and often increases in in- 
tensity. The way to get rid of physical pain is to turn attention 
away from it, and get it absorbed in something else. 

Since writing the above, I have come upon a review of a 
monograph by Rolf Lagerborg, Leipzig, 1905, which leads me 
to think that he has taken the same ground that I have here, 
and has gone much further in physiological explanations. I 
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By an experimental course I do not mean a technical course in 
which the student is taught how to perform experiments and take 
measurements, but a course in which theoretical knowledge is con- 
veyed by the help of experimental demonstrations in class. 

A student who specializes in philosophical studies wants, of course, 
information on the history of esthetic theory. Such information, how- 
ever, can be obtained as well from reading books as from listening to 
a lecturer. The number of students who want such a course is small 
compared with the number who find themselves again and again puzzled 
by questions like the following: 

Why does Mr. X enjoy this piece of sculpture which is to me little 
more than a piece of stone? Why does Mr. 7 say that he does not 
care for that picture with which I decorated my study? Why are 
some people able to spend delightful hours in the galleries of a museum, 
while to me the most delightful moment during a visit to a gallery is 
the one when I discover that I am approaching the exit? 

Answers to such questions cannot easily be found in books. The 
student who seeks these answers needs the guidance of an instructor. 
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with the technic of drawing, painting, modeling, or carving. The 
very students who do not possess such knowledge and have but little 
time to acquire it, are most likely to ask questions like the above and 
seek for answers. I do require, however, that the student shall pre- 
viously have taken a year’s course in general psychology covering the 
whole field, from sense perceptions to emotions, from the ordinary 
activities of daily life to the unusual actions of a temporarily or chron- 
ically abnormal human being. Otherwise the course might assume 
the features of a kindergarten course instead of those of a college 
course; and only thus can time enough be found to obtain experi- 
mentally, within a single semester, answers to the questions of prac- 
tical esthetics, answers which are to be of permanent benefit to the 


student in his conduct of life. 
Such words as ‘ beautiful, sublime, ugly’ are scarcely ever used 
during the course; and their use is discouraged. The use of such 


words would unavoidably narrow down, from the start, the field of 
esthetic inquiry to the limited area covered by the meaning accidentally 
associated with them in the student’s mind. To illustrate this, let me 
mention the case of a student who —at the end of the course in 
question — says that he has never applied and will never apply the 
word ‘ beautiful’ to a statue in the nude, but that the course has made 
him comprehend why perfectly decent people will place such statues 
in a museum or use them to decorate their homes. Another student 
says that he can never call a Verestchagin war scene anything but 
disgusting, but that he has come to understand why such a painting 
may properly find its place in a public or private museum or library. 

The most serious mistake which can be made in an experimental 
course of instruction in any science consists in overemphasizing those 
experimental methods and results which are predominant in the recent 
research literature of that science or which have been particularly 
investigated by the individual instructor giving the course. Much 
harm has been done to psychology in general by this mistake having 
been made by some men in charge of psychological courses. The 
result has been the still wide-spread belief of the public that an experi- 
mental course in psychology consists in discussing and performing all 
manner of experiments in order to test the validity of the Weber- 
Fechner law —a law which is of but little more concern to the psy- 
chologist than to the representative of many another science. I have 
tried to avoid this mistake, to have in mind the interest of the 
student rather than that of a few investigators who happen to be his 


contemporaries. 
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Instead of beginning the course with a definition of ‘ the beautiful,’ 
or of ‘ the esthetic’ or ‘art,’ I begin with a practical problem by show- 
ing the student two lantern slides, representing actual scenery, and 
asking him to answer the following question: If you found yourself 
momentarily free of all mental occupation and had nothing else to do 
in order to while away your time but to inspect either the one or the 
other of these pictures, which one would you select for this purpose? 
This is a question which every student immediately comprehends and 
feels entirely competent to answer. The pictures used for this 
purpose are not reproductions of works of art. I do not wish to give 
the student from the start the impression that the esthetic experience 
is restricted to the perception of artistic creations. The pictures are 
lantern slides from a collection intended to serve the purpose of 
instruction in geography, representing scenery from all parts of the 
globe, some by chance ranking rather high esthetically, some ranking 
exceedingly low. But this variety of degree is an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. I have divided these slides into two groups, 
according as they contain water in the shape of ocean, lake, river, 
brook, or no water. The reason for this division will become clear 
later. Each group contains about twelve or fifteen slides. 

I then show the class the pictures of one of the above groups in 
pairs, presenting each pair long enough for each member of the class 
to answer the question as to which he would select for looking at if 
that was his only possibility of whiling away his time. The number 
of votes of the class are then recorded in a list containing as many 
columns as there are pictures. Picture No. 1 is first presented together 
with No, 2, and the votes are recorded inthe proper columns. No. r 
is then presented with No. 3, and so on until No. 1 has been shown 
together with all the other pictures of the group. Now No. 2 is shown 
together with No. 3, with No. 4, etc. This takes of course several 
hours. The votes recorded in each column are then added together. 
The sums thus obtained, of which the largest are many times mul- 
tiples of the smallest, can be regarded as representing a measure of the 
relative esthetic value of the pictures for the group of human beings 
making up the class. 

In order to enable the class to discuss the pictures, they must be 
given names. I do not tell the class the actual names, because these 
would inevitably influence the judgment, a fact which agrees with a 
statement recently made by Professor Lillien Martin who found that 
even knowledge of the artist’s name influences the esthetic judgment 


concerning a painting. Being told that of two river views one rep- 
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resents the Rhine valley, the other an unknown region in Canada, the 
subject feels constrained to prefer the Rhine. I therefore ask the class 
to propose themselves suitable names by which to refer to the pictures. 

While it is very important to obtain esthetic measurements valid 
for the class as a whole, the individual differences must not be obliter- 
ated. I therefore have each student —in particular those who cast 
their votes with the minority — write down in his note book a state- 
ment of the fact that he belongs to the majority or minority and also 
of the reasons — if he is conscious of any — why he would select this 
picture rather than the other. 

Having thus collected material for discussion, it is our task to 
explain the relative values recorded by analyzing out of the pictures 
the esthetic factors influencing the judgment. For this analysis we 
need, of course, some guidance. What could guide us better than a 
brief description of the mental processes going on in an artist when he 
creates a work of art which is to exert esthetic influence over others? 
I therefore study with the class a description of these mental proc- 
esses, and I use the description given by the distinguished German 
sculptor Hildebrand in his book Zhe Problem of Form in Painting 
and Sculpture. Unfortunately, there is, as yet, no English version of 
the book, and the German edition is written in a style so difficult to read 
that the book cannot be given into the students’ hands. I therefore 
present its contents in lectures. WhenI give the course again, an 
English edition of the book will be out. 

I shall give here a brief outline of Hildebrand’s book in order to 
make clear its contents and to show how these contents can help the 
student to analyze the esthetic experiences above referred to. There 
has been a good deal of discussion among writers on esthetics as to 
the question what Hildebrand’s esthetic theory is and how it is related 
to other theories. Asa matter of fact the book contains no esthetic 
theory at all. Hildebrand is the last person in the world who would 
claim to be a scientist, the promoter of a scientific theory, even in a 
science so closely related to art as esthetics. To comprehend his 
book, to use it to the best advantage, we must regard it, not as a the- 
ory of esthetics. but as the confessions of an artist with respect to 
his mode of thought when he is engaged in productive work. And 
this very fact that it is not a theory, but a confession of thought, 
makes the booklet extremely valuable in an experimental course on 
esthetics. 

Hildebrand is chiefly a sculptor; but he asks us to regard him not 
merely as a sculptor; but as a painter and architect as well, when 
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reading his confessions. He tells us that when he creates a work of 
art he is conscious of one predominant aim, and this is: fo make the 
work of art clear and impressive as a visual percept. All his vary- 
ing thoughts during the process of artistic production are governed by 
this universal aim. The aim has three main aspects: (1) The per- 
ception must be a visual perception; (2) the perception must be 
clear; (3) the perception must be émpressive. 

That the purpose of painting, of sculpture, or of architecture is 
visual perception, would be a superfluous statement were it not that 
writers who are not — as Hildebrand is — productive in art, had actu- 
ally tried to convince us otherwise. £. g., A. Schmarsow tells us 
that ‘the aim of the painter’s art is the representation of the interre- 
lations existing between the things of the world, ¢. e., of the unity of 
nature,’ which obviously is the aim of the scientist, but not at all of 
the artist. 

Hildebrand tells us that he cannot create the clearest and most im- 
pressive percepts in works of art unless the creative imagination is 
visual too; and the psychologist will readily understand this, for it is 
no less true in psychology than elsewhere that like begets like. Not 
that other kinds of imagery are to be excluded: they are as important 
here as elsewhere in human activities. But they have to be translated 
into visual imagery before they influence the artist’s productive hands. 
And when the artist tests his own work for its esthetic value, he tests 
it by the eye, as a visual percept, without any aid on the part of other 
sense organs. No matter whether his work is a painting or a statue 
or a building, its esthetic value is based exclusively on the character- 
istics which it presents as a visual percept. 

What, then, are the requirements to be fulfilled in order to have a 
visual percept which is both clear and impressive? The artist tells us 
that, to have the highest possible degree of clearness, the external 
nervous stimulation must be as homogeneous as possible. The psy- 
chologist will he ready to understand this. It is but naturai that, the 
more heterogeneous the external stimulations, the greater the possibil- 
ities for distraction of the attention, the less, therefore, the probability 
of that unity of mental activity which we refer to by the word clear- 
ness. Now, everybody knows that even in applying no other sense 
organs to a given situation than our eyes, the external stimulations are 
not exclusively those of retinal sensory elements, but also — as a rule — 
certain stimulations belonging to the sensory region usually referred to 

by the term kinesthetic. This is the case because, in ordinary vision, 
our eyes move, and some of these movements, those of convergence 
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and those of accommodation, resulting from the muscle fibers without 
and within the eyeball, furnish sensory stimulations of much impor- 
tance for the interpretation of the retinal image. But these same 
kinesthetic stimulations, being heterogeneous with the purely visual 
impressions, are a possible and probable source of distraction to the 
artist’s mind. He does not test, therefore, the esthetic value of his 
work by looking at it from close by, but by inspecting it from a suffi- 
cient distance, where convergence or accommodation no longer play 
their rdles in the process of perception. And, likewise, the imagina- 
tion, which controls his hand, always consists in visual imagery repre- 
senting things as seen from a distance. For the artist, then, all the 
esthetic values of visual perception are to be analyzed out of the 
percept of a distance picture, of a pure visual projection, as we may 
term it. 

Another source of distraction to the artist’s mind, interfering with 
the requirement of the highest possible degree of mental clearness, is 
the fact that in ordinary vision our consciousness does not directly cor- 
respond to our retinal image, but is manufactured out of two different 
images having their details more or less displaced relative to each 
other. Again the psychologist will readily understand the artist’s 
feeling of a lack of unity, of a deficiency in the mental clearness to be 
desired, when his consciousness corresponds, not to the direct sensory 
stimulation, but to an indirectly stimulated nervous process, made up 
for the occasion according to nervous habits well suited to the prac- 
tical demands in the struggle for life, but not adapted to the purpose 
of a playful activity of the mind. This lack of clearness is eliminated 
by the artist in the same manner as the one just mentioned, simply by 
making the visual projection, the distance picture, which is identical 
for both eyes, the exclusive material of both his productive and 
receptive mental activities. 

Further conditions, however, have to be fulfilled in order to give 
the visual percept the highest possible degree of mental clearness. 
The artist requires that the act of forming a percept, a unitary group, 
out of the innumerable sensation elements presented be made as easy 
as possible so that no effort may be experienced, but the playful atti- 
tude of the mind be preserved. For this purpose the horizontal and 
vertical directions in the visual field must be clearly indicated by 
familiar objects such as a tree standing on level ground and throwing 
a shadow upon it. Other means may be used, of which the artist 
makes no direct mention, but which psychologists have begun to study 
in recent years, actual symmetry of form, or, more frequently, a quasi- 
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symmetry of attention values. Hildebrand, since he does not pretend 
to offer a scientific theory, makes no effort to obtain a complete list of 
the various factors which can be pressed into service. He is satisfied 
with emphasizing the mere necessity of clearness in the two dimensions 
of the visual field, by whatever means this clearness may be brought 
about. 

More important yet than the manner in which the objects are 
arranged in two dimensions is their arrangement with respect to their 
ability to arouse in us —in spite of our being limited to the visual 
projection — an absolutely clear and effortless perception of depth re- 
lations. Here we havea large field of esthetic investigation in which 
practically nothing hag been done thus far by psychologists. Hilde- 
brand tells us that he obtains his end chiefly by two means, by arrang- 
ing the various objects in a comparatively small number of successive 
planes, and by choosing the objects for representation in the various 
planes in such a manner that the observer cannot help reading off 
their depth values from the front of the picture into its depth. 

It is but natural that the clearness, the so-called repose or unity, 
of the perception must be greatly enhanced by the objects not being 
scattered all over the three-dimensional space but being found in a 
small number of planes, meaning by ‘ planes,’ of course, layers of a 
certain thickness. If they are arranged within these planes in such 
ways that each plane offers a perfectly clear two-dimensional percept, 
there is but one problem left, that of uniting these planes in one act of 
perception, in order to obtain a perfectly clear percept of the total 
space with all its contents. 

For the purpose of uniting the planes Hildebrand’s chief require- 
ment is that the observer be made to read off the distance values of 
the planes in a serial order, beginning from the front. Again there is 
no difficulty in understanding this requirement on psychological 
grounds. Whenever our eyes in actual life sweep along a line in the 
direction of the third dimension, as when we look over our writing 
desk, or over the lawn in front of our house, we practically without 
exception fixate a near object first and farther and farther points of 
interest in succession until we have reached the most distant point 
visible. Having acquired a strong habit of this kind, it is plain that 
the ease of perception would suffer if, in inspecting a picture, the 
imaginary eye movement would proceed otherwise, 7. ¢., if any plane 
other than the front plane of the picture (in painting; and no less in 
sculpture or architecture) would attract our attention first, and the 
less distant plane or planes later. Here again Hildebrand does not 
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attempt to solve the psychological problem, what the conditions of 
visual sensation or perception are which favor and which are opposed 
to this direction of our reading off movement. He is satisfied with 
emphasizing the fact as being of the greatest importance in his own 
creative thought and with illustrating it by a few examples. 

The third requirement is that of impressiveness. Clearness obtained 
by emptiness of the situation would have little, if any, esthetic value. 
The spatial contents presented to the eye must have a meaning, must 
represent life. The artist tells us that life does not invariably mean to 
him actual movement; it may mean merely possible movement. The 
spatial contents presented arouse in the artist feelings of activity or of 
character by which activity is governed. And these feelings can be 
strong, the impressiveness of the visual percept can be great only when 
the spatial contents consist of objects which possess typical spatial 
forms, which are types of activity or character, for example a sinewy 
hand, or a strong jaw, and when the spatial arrangement itself fulfills 
the requirements of clearness so that there is mental energy enough 
available to perceive the life of the spatial contents, subtracting the 
energy necessary to perceive the total space. Life must be represented 
in the picture, but the question what kind of activity, what kind of 
character this life consists in, is regarded by Hildebrand as a question 
which does not concern the artist as artist, which concerns only the 
individual as individual. 

Having made the students acquainted with the artist’s mode of 
thought as confessed by himself and just given in outline, and, indeed, 
while making them acquainted with these thoughts, I ask the students 
to analyze out some of the esthetic factors effective in our experiments 
by trying to apply the artist’s mode of thought to the pictures which 
we arranged in a series according to their esthetic effectiveness. The 
students now easily separate the individual factor from factors which are 
of universal application. One of them is much interested in a picture 
because a group of human beings apparently resting after a day of 
labor are visible in the foreground and arouse a strong emotional 
response. Another one prefers a picture because it contains a hilly 
pasture reminding him of childhood days. Aside from such indi- 
vidually effective factors there are now discovered features which are 
of more universal application, which exert a determining influence on 
the esthetic judgment of all the members of the class. And it is at 
once admitted that the latter factors are those which should be studied 
here, by this class, for that we have our individual preferences can 
scarcely be regarded asa fact to be studied in a course on esthetics, 
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but, perhaps, in a course on individual psychology. It is also admitted 
that thoughts of human toilers, of a playground of our childhood days, 
of a Madonna and Child, so far as they are subjects of esthetic inquiry, 
are not exclusively based on visual perception, but may be conveyed 
by poetry or prose, and must therefore be studied in a further branch 
of esthetics, separate from the problems which have come thus far to 
constitute our center of interest. 

Why, then, is a certain picture clearer and more impressive than 
another picture and receives thus a majority of the votes? Some of 
the instances illustrating the rules of two- and three-dimensional 
arrangement are noticed by the students directly, others by the help 
of an indirect method to be mentioned farther on. Such facts as real 
symmetry, or quasi-symmetry may be observed directly. The effect of 
the presence of water, referred to above, may also largely be grasped 
by direct inspection. Not that water in itself is particularly pleasing 
to look at. Not everyone has pleasant associations derived from 
swimming or boating o1 other water sports or from the pleasant expe- 
rience of washing down his food. But*water nearly always conveys 
a clear idea of the horizontal plane and thus aids in the perception of 
the spatial relations of other things. 

The indirect method referred to is particularly useful in the study 
of the spatial structure in the direction of the third dimension, although 
it is entirely applicable and useful also for the study of two-dimen- 
sional arrangement. The method consists in cutting off from above 
or below, from the right or the left, larger or smaller pieces of the 
picture and studying the new picture with respect to the same question 
with which we started the experiments. This cutting off is easily done 
with lantern slides by means of strips of card board. We observe that 
frequently the resulting picture seems preferable to the original. And 
we have little difficulty in observing that this is the case because of the 
removal of an object which does not obey the rules of arrangement in 
planes and of reading off the successive planes from the front to the 
back. We observe that a picture which was given a rather low rank 
in our experiments can thus often be raised to an equal rank with pic- 
tures which previously appeared superior. Nevertheless, the life and 
character of the piece of nature represented may have remained prac- 
tically the same as before. We can use these observations as illustrating 
the fact that in esthetics —if not in general, at least in esthetics as 
applied to art—the formal principles are of more fundamental im- 
portance than those concerning content, that the mere fact that a piece 


of nature, because of some accidentally acquired associations, pleases 
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someone is no excuse for representing it in art, unless its form makes 
it worthy to be represented. I do not mean, of course, that without 
this method of cutting off pieces of the picture we could not get along. 
Indeed, to some pictures it cannot be successfully applied. We use then 
the direct method for the study of the esthetic effectiveness of the arch- 
itectonic of the picture. And here we observe another, indeed the 
chief effect of the presence of water in a landscape. A water surface 
easily breaks up the infinite number of details into readily perceptible 
groups. And if these groups happen to arrange themselves into larger 
groups, into a few successive planes, and if nothing counteracts, if , 
everything aids our tendency to read off these planes from the front to 
the back, the esthetic effect is great. 

It is impossible to enumerate here all the detail questions which 
can be asked and discussed by students and instructor. I wish to men- 
tion only one kind of such questions, those with respect to the means 
by which our tendency to read off the spatial values from the front to 
the back can be aided, and with respect to the opposite effect which 
must be avoided. Hildebrand in his book gives a few instances an- 
swering this question. But many more may be found if we study 
pictures as my students do this in class. Z. g., if one of the ob- 
jects of the first plane is conspicuous by mere size, or color, or light 
contrast, but otherwise uninteresting, it will serve to attract our atten- 
tion at once to the first plane without unduly keeping it there. Facts 
like the one just stated appear cut and dried when stated in abstract 
form, but readily become a valuable addition to the student’s store of 
knowledge if he derives them himself from immediate observation, 
applying the scientific laws which he has previously acquired in a 
course in general psychology. 

Studying what I called the impressiveness of a visual percept by 
analyzing landscapes, the student easily discovers that the impressive- 
ness of a visual percept is something different from what the ordinary 
man happens to call ‘beauty.’ The life and character of a landscape 
consist in the amount of spatial elements arranged for ease of percep- 
tion. We may apply here the traditional esthetic term of unity in 
variety. The larger the number of spatial elements, in other words: 
the greater the spatial richness of the picture, the more intense is its 
life, the more pronounced its character. Whether the landscape 
stretches out for many miles or only a few yards, however, is irrele- 
vant, for the absolute size of the spatial elements is a matter of arbi- 


trary choice. 
Turning now to sculpture, first to relief, then to sculpture in the 
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round, the student readily comprehends that the esthetic laws of vis- 
ual perception are essentially the same here as in drawing and paint- 
ing. He observes that all his previous observations can be repeated 
here, and he convinces himself of the absurdity of attributing to 
sculpture objective beauty, since sculpture is a thing to be seen, and 
not to be seen while we are wandering around it, but to be seen from 
a single point of view, that point of view from which the artist con- 
ceived his visual image of the picture. I need not describe in detail 
how I proceed in class with regard to these questions since I follow 
rather closely the lines of discussion chosen by Hildebrand in his book. 

Thus far, no particular mention has been made in this course of the 
law of association upon which so much stress has been laid by Fech- 
ner. I now give my students some lectures on Fechner’s principles 
of esthetics and let the students discuss them. It is found then that 
these principles are of much less esthetic importance than the formal 
laws of visual perception previously studied. Much esthetic effective- 
ness that seems to be due to association is really due to its influence on 
form perception. For example, what Fechner says about the associa- 
tions based on color, is doubtless true, but practically rather insignifi- 
cant, Saying this, I do not wish to give the impression ot believing 
in color-harmony or in any other speculative principle of color esthet- 
ics. I do not believe that colors can be said to harmonize at all, and 
I give my students here the results of the psychological investigations 
of recent years, which clearly show that color-harmony is a meaning- 
less term. But it does not follow that all the esthetic effectiveness of 
color must then be based on Fechner’s principle of association. On 
the contrary, the great importance of color is to be found in its unify- 
ing and separating effects by means of which it aids us immensely in 
perceiving the spatial contents of a spatial whole. 

There is no need of belittling the great accomplishment of Fechner 
in esthetics. His work is invaluable as a welcome reaction from 
purely speculative esthetics which was derived from inetaphysical 
principles instead of being based on a study of the laws of the mind 
in esthetic perception. But it would be a regrettable illusion if psy- 
chologists thought that beyond the problems stated by Fechner none 
were left which offered themselves for an experimental investigation. 
I am inclined to believe that the problems of form (in all three 
dimensions), which are barely hinted at by Fechner, are those which 
promise the most satisfactory results to the experimental investigator. 

The student is now well prepared to discuss critically the esthetic 
value of the discoveries made by artists of recent times, particularly 
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those of the impressionistic school. I give the class a brief outline of 
the theories in which the artistic tendencies of this school are usually 
described; and by the help of a few typical examples, I let them con- 
clude themselves to what extent these new tendencies can really be 
regarded as new discoveries, to what extent merely as further elabora- 
tions of principles well known and employed by much earlier artists. 
Especially the color theories as applied to their technic by the im- 
pressionists are discussed here by the class. And this takes but little 
time if the members of the class are familiar with the physiological 
theories of color vision. 

I finally give my students a survey of the general esthetic theories 
as proposed by recent writers. It is easy to show that—in spite of 
all divergence — they agree in regarding the esthetic experience essen- 
tially as a playful attitude towards a situation. The more adapted the 
situation is to be responded to in play, the higher its esthetic value. 
Such general theories can be discussed with a class more advantage- 
ously after the esthetic experience itself, in many variations, has 
become a perfectly familiar phenomenon to the student, than they can 
be taught while the student still has to guess what experience the in- 
structor means when talking of the beautiful or the esthetic. If we 
apply the modern esthetic theories to the arts of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, we can summarize in a few words by saying: An 
esthetic experience is a mental process of playing with a visual percept. 
And to make this clear to the student I have regarded as the aim of 


this course.’ 
Max MEYER. 
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